



The YOUTH TRAINING 
SCHEME for jobless school 
leavers is the Government's 
most dynamic policy initiative 
in post school education. Yet 
already there are rumours of 
empty places and dwindling 
demand. Patricia Santinelli re* 
ports on the state of YTS (page 
13) 
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The Peterhouse effect 



Edward Norman recalls how 
he was profoundly influenced 
by the thought o f Si r HER- 
BERT BUTTERFIELD, the 
Cambridge historian who com- 
bined scepticism with a deep 
Christian commitment (page 
15) 

Haldane to Trend to Rothschild 
to Mason: Clive Booth discus* 
bos changing Whitehall atti- 
tudes to the making of SCIEN- 
CE POLICY (page 10) 


The phrase, of course, is unfair. But 
despite or perhaps because of this it is 
almost irresistibly seductive. For 
Peterhouse has become something of a 
symbol of the radical right in English 
intellectual life, largely no doubt as a 
result of the teaching and writing of 
Maurice Cowling and Edward Nor- 
man. Radical is perhaps an inaccurate 
adjective to apply to the former whose 
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Dr JOHN HABGOOD, the 
new Archbishop of York, dis- 
cusses the contemporary rela- 

•. tionohip toetweexi^protest and: 

• Protestantism (page 17), and 
Peter Newman Brooks reviews 
two new books on MARTIN 

: LUTHER five hundred years 

• • after his birth (page 20) 


. into round the holes? TONY 
BECHER, arguea that each 
discipline has its own private 
.. live and that attempts to judge 
them by common administra- 
' t»ve standards are likely to fail 
. ! . (page ,18) 
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of the Pym-Prior school. Dr Norman 
with a more combative temperament 
would probably have fewer objections 
to the adjective “radical". But both 
have maintained a serious and not 
unsuccessful assault on the chilly Whig. 
core of British public life. So the 
Peterhouse effect may be rather more 
than a catchy phrase; it may represent 
.a small but colourful port of a great 
reversal of national preoccupations 
which have remained essentially un- 
changed since 1945 (or 1906, or even 
18327). 

The chilly Whig core is still in its 
accustomed piece of course. Anyone 
who has any doubt about this has only 
to listen to the current scries of Reith 
lectures by Sir Douglas Wsss, former 
permanent secretary at the TVeasury. 
whatever prospect there may be for a 
revolution in intellectual life, in public 
life the old Whig gods are still re- 
spected. Material and moral progress 
going hand in hand; reform without 
threat to a fundamental social order; a 
pragmatic belief in the benevolence of 
the state despite the objections of 
liberal ideology. All three ideas are as 
vigorous as ever. 

They nre as vigorous as ever at any 
rate in terms of their grip on British 
institutions. '' In' Sir glai's Reith- 

lectures It is possible to Identify a 
continuity of tone that goes back to the 
beginnings of the modern bureaucratic 
state in the half century after 1832 and 
especially in the 1850s and 1860s. It is 
almost not (do fanciful to imagine 
Trevelyan saying similar things to Sir 
Douglas, not In detail of course but in 
the . underlying assumption about the 
rational organization of society, if 
there had been Reith lectures 130 
yean ago. This continuity is hardly 
surprising. W. H. Greenleaf in his The 
British Political Tradition published 
earlier Ibis year explains very well the 
institutional and ideological momcn- . 
turn behind what can be conveniently 
t>ut crudely called collectivism. The 
. result is that these ruling Whig values 
are not so much, embodied In abstract 
Ideas but entrenched In the mundane 
habits of powerful institutions. 

That is a source both, of great- 


strength and of potential vulnerability. 
Inertia is a state of great power, but 
power that is entirely negative. It is 
difficult not to suspect at times that the 
positive power of these entrenched 
institutional values is draining away. 
For in their first 70 years of supremacy 
these Whig values were the product of 
an unassailable alliance between 
morality and rationality. Noncon- 
formity (and both its more established 
and secular variants) and positivism 
(and more moderate extensions of the 
scientific tradition) came together to 
produce a common programme for 
society. 

In their second 70 years of suprema- 
cy these Whig values lost the active 
support of morality, mainly because of 
the secular decline of the great institu- 
tions of morality like nonconformity 
but also because of growing cultural 
pessimism under the shocks of the 
twentieth century. Ibis was replaced 
by a much more feeble ethical predis- 
position to support whatever was cur- 
rently defined as social progress. Whig 
values retained the active support of 
rationally for much longer. Only in the 
last 10 years has it become almost 
possible to argue that conservative 
values are as good a guide to the 
rational organization of modem 
society. 

However at a much earlier period 
Whig values bad begun to lose the 
crucial support of progressive intellec- 
tuals. The latter went whoring after 
Marxism and adopted an essentially 
critical and hostile attitude to the 
society of which they bad once been 
natural defenders. Subsequently Con- 
servatism, which from Joseph Cham- 
berlain to Harold Macmillan had been 
MtopltpWelfotnatirt- fom* ofWWfe- 
gery, Vilas relnvicorattd by unambi- 
guously conservative values that broke 
through the political surface after a 
century’s suppression - which perhaps 
is where the Peterhouse effect comes 
into the argument. 

So under the chaos of misleading 
labels that litter British public and 
intellectual life in the 1980s two re- 
markable paradoxes can be glimpsed; 

' The Brat Is that the liberal Left has 
. been deserted by Its Intellectual sup- 
pprters, who have' abandoned 'public 
. duty for ideological purity in a way that 
Would have shocked their Victorian 
predecessors, while the conservative 
Right has regained a large body of 
intellectual support after so many 
years of being labelled philistine and 
reactionary. The enthusiasm for the 
Social Democratic Party in universities 
should not t conceal the intellectual 
vacuum on the centre-left. 


The second is that, despite five years 
of Mrs Thatcher, British public life is 
still entirely dominated by the Whig 
values of the centre-left. The gains of 
radical Conservatism have in practice 


een contrast seems to be increasingly pola- 
»n- rized between irresponsible nullenai- 
hed ianism on the left and a rapidly 
ism reviving Conservative tradition - ana 
the the latter sometimes seems to have the 
r to better lines. In other words how mod- 
for ern Britain actually works, and the 
pragmatic values that underpin that 
tna- detailed operation, are denied effec- 
tive live intellectual support . The thinking 
e of classes, to adopt a favourite phrase in 
itu- The Times, are Indifferent or hostile - 
nity good news in Peterhouse perhaps but 
jrai bad news for Whitehall, 
the If this argument is even half accurate 
ced it has disturbing implications for public 

dis- administration. To take an example 
air- close to home, the debate which Sir 
Trig Peter Swinnerton-Dyer hopes to 
t of stimulate about the future of higher 
the education. The obstacles to suen a 
tost debate cue already considerable, the 
tive tyranny of experts which keeps the less 

the expert at bay, the increasing sectiona- 
iera Uzation of national affairs into water- 
tight compartments, the diversity of 
riod values represented in a modem system 
the of higher education, pervasive anti- 
lec- intellectualism in lay society, 
tier But a larger obstacle could be the 
ally lack of symmetry between the adrainis- 
the trative values and practices which still 
een guide the performance of Britain’s 
on- public life and the intellectual values 
am- which seem to exdte or annoy us in 
een Britain in the 1980s. There really is 
trig- :> very Util? interesting that cap be said' 
ubi- about higher education from either a 
oke quasi-Marxist or neo-conservative 
ir a point of view. The debate can only 
laps take place in the context of Whiggish 
mes values. Yet these values have gone 
stone cold. 

Ung More generally a reasonable sym- 
and metry between the institutions and 
re- ideas of society is t^e basis not only of 
aedi the high publid.culture that the Victo- 
has rians enjoyed (imagine Matthew 
sup- Arnold or John Stuart Mill on the 
iblic UGCs 28 questions!) but also of our 
that' ability to reform Institutions and to 
rian adapt ideas to humane and practical 
itive use. Otherwise institutions become 
f of inert and ideas volatile playthings. It 
iany would of course be unfair to label the 
and latter the Peterhouse effect - as it 
the would be to label the former the Wass 
Hies syndrome- But there is perhaps just 
tuai enough truth in both to justify such 
unfair use. 
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Laurie Taylor 


arguments or consult properly about 
the details - because It knows that 
although it has no real case in the firet 
place rt ahe” has already made up her 
mind, The White Paper itself does not 
! try fb argue the case against a unitary 
: . authority for toner London. The ELEA 

■ '/has retained the surpriaingly partisan 

Supportof most London parents under 
;; most 'diracuit, conditions. It has exten- 
. rive responsibilities for farther and' 
Irigqer education, including .Eve 
" polytechnica, which make it particular- 
. ly unsuitable for direction by a quango 
composed of borough councillors with 
. ■ to ovltably pa roc hi gl concerns. . . 
^T^transitiOnatanangementsnrdD- 

■ . P^IP jke^lte Paper art a apeptol * 
1 naiTor.'fa effect they girt the DESthe ■ 
; , power to. fix. not! only the budget but 

« .staffing. levels for. the; inner London 
. . education service: Not even the best ‘ 
,61 end OfffiepES c^iiW imagine that it. 

1 I. WRR Tfimntata J. aLi.' 



Good. So that seems to be agreed. 
We'll all write as individuals to the 
UGC about the restructuring of the 
universities, except over the issue of 
extra car parking space for senior 
lecturers, where we’ll express a depart- 
mental view. Now, item sbt. Results of 
the Survey Carried out by the Depart- 
mental Word Procarior Subcommittee. 
Yes, Doctor Wernitz, this, 1 beHcve, is ■ 
very much your pigeon. 

Yes, (hank yon, Professor Lapping, i 
presume that I hardly need (o renhd 
anyone, that this Is the survey upoa 
which It was agreed, after somenul 
protracted, even heated, but ahnys 
well-informed discussion, that wt 
should base onr departmental deddoa 
about the purchase of this particular 
piece of advanced technology, In this 
era of rapidly changing . . . 

Do get a move on Doctor Wernitz. 
There are still nearly eight items of ' 
non-student business to be covered. 1 
think we can take all that busbeu 
about “moving with the times" for 
granted. 

I’m sorry, Professor Lapping. May 1 
then move immediately to the first pari 
of the survey - and here, as ekevbeft, 
may 1 acknowledge the metbodotogica] 
help we received throughout the corn* 
of our work from Doctor Comtek 
Here, here. 

Now, in this first section we cam- ■ 
trated upon the possible benefits (Or 
staff which might lie In the cormdni 
and display facilities of the process*. 
As 1 remember, you specifically ask« 
for academic articles which might w 
improved before publication by this, 
means. ' .• 

Exactly. Unfortunately only one nrtkk 
was submitted to the committee -fowl 
Doctor Piercemuller - and we swj 
unable to see how this might benem 
from the relatively modest techoologf 
we' were considering. .. _y 

Might we know the precise prowcniT 
It was mainly a question of very poor 


We then turned to the Issue 
book lists - that la, Ihe.capacUy of J* 
machine for storing boo* lllti las 
manner which allows for additw* 
alphabetically ordered entries 
made at any time. However, Mr® 
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UGC forges ahead with closures 

by Olga Wojtas and Jon Turney maceutical Society recommending a 10 per cent how to reduce them to two larger units. 

The University Grants Committee is pressing ahead to the annual output of 3,600 pharmacy , . .. „ c 

vilh piecemeal rationalization, including depart- graduates. Henot Watt has not yel seen the report. The committee believes oceanography 


Bents) closures, despite its commitment to a great 
debate without preconditions on the future or the 
wrivenitles. 

Herlot Watt University has been told to close its 
department of pharmacy and the UGC physical 
rieoces committee is embarking on drastic restruc- 
luring of oceanography. 

Hus is the first time since the July 1981 letter that 
tk UGC has given universities detailed advice to 
dose departments. It suggests that although no 
filkcalc rationalization on the 1981 pattern will be 
cootemplated by the UGC before its great debate is 
(Omptcfed the committee has by no means abandoned 
rationalization by stealth. 

The UGC has said an intake of 60 students is the 
minimum satisfactory size for a pharmacy school, 
sod that Heriot Watt takes in only 45 students 
aumallVj making it the smallest university school. 

TUs nas angered Heriot Watt, which was the only 
adversity to respond to a call from the Phar- 
B&ceutical Society of Great Britain for a halt to the 
ted vc expansion of pharmacy schools during the 

Heriot Watt was also told by the UGC in 1981 to 
make a substantial cut in its pharmacy intake. 

"Because we had already put our finger in the 
dyR, we were cut from a much lower base”, says 
Htiiot Watt principal, Dr Tom Johnston. 

• TwUGC move follows a review by the Phar- 


maceutical Society recommending a 10 per cent 
reduction in the annual output of 3,600 pharmacy 
graduates. Heriot Watt has not yel seen the report, 
but Dr Johnston said its pharmacy students had a 
consistent 100 per cent success rate in finding jobs. 

He added that the report seemed to be a national 
manpower assessment, and did not consider regional 
needs. There are only three pharmacy schools in 
Scotland: at Heriot Watt and Strathclyde Universi- 
ties, and Robert Gordon’s Institute of Technology in 
Aberdeen. 

Dr Johnston is seeking an urgent meeting with the 
UGC next month to put tnc university's firm 

S ition to closure. Meanwhile the university, 
has already successfully fought the UGC over 
the closure of Us Russian department, is ostenta- 
tiously recruiting for next year’s pharmacy intake. 

The UGC considers that staffing requirements for 
training pharmacists “could be met by other pharma- 
cy schools in the universities and tne public sector 
and that the continuation of the Heriot- Watt school 
was not necessary on these grounds”. 

British oceanographers will spend Christmas 
wondering where they have to work next year. The 
UGC anathe Natural Environment Research Coun- 
cil are both planning to restructure academic 
oceanography. At least one university department 
and two sites of the NERCs Institute of Oceanog- 
raphic Sciences are at risk. 

The UGC physical sciences committee derided 
earlier this montn to send a visiting group to all four 


Hetfot Walt principal, Dr Tom Johnston. earlier this month to send a visiting group to all four 

Ik UGC move follows a review by the Phar- university oceanography departments to help deride 

GNAA ponders role as 
NAB quality controller 


how to reduce them to two larger units. 

The committee believes oceanography is an ex- 
pensive subject which would be bet ter served by two 
well-established departments. Of the four existing 
departments - at Swansea, Bangor, Southampton 
and Liveipool - Swansea looks most at risk, but none 
of the others wishes 10 move. 

Bangor and Southampton have already discussed a 
possible merger in detail, but reached no agreement 
on the best plan. It is now up to the UGC to decide 
who should go where. At Swansea, the appointment 
of a new professor of oceanography has been frozen 
on instructions from the committee. 

At the same time the Natural Environment 
Research Council will be reviewing all four sites of 
the institute of Oceanographic Sciences, at Hamble- 
don and Wormley in Surrey, Taunton in Somerset, 
and Bidston on Merseyside. A council meeting on 
December 1 considered proposals from the director 
of the institute, Dr Tony Laughton, to relocate the 
Taunton and Merseyside units at the central Surrey 
site. 

This followed invitations to Dr Laughton and the 
director of the Institute for Terrestrial Ecology to 
make such plans from the chairman of the NERC, Sir 
Hermann Bondi. Dr Laughton explained that new 

K 'ans were needed troth to save money and to meet 
creasing pressure from the Advisory Board for the 
Research Councils to reduce the number of institute 
sites. 


by Karen Gold' 

fieCouncil for National Academic 
Msrds this week discussed proposals 
» raike It the permanent, formal 
on quality in public sector 
ijra education to the National 
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to its Scheduled December 
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chief officers and representatives of 
the Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals and the Business and 
Technician Education Council, NAB 
expressed its interest in quinquennia) 
visits to institutions and CNAA chief 
officer Dr Edwin Kerr agreed that 
joints visits may be possible. 

Strong opposition to these closer ties 
was expected at the CNAA meeting 
from the institutional representatives 
on the council, ' 

' But council members from universi- 
ties find outside the education system 
were expected to sunoort the officers’ 
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tions to polytechnics and colleges of 
1984/85, still awaiting the opinion of 
Sir Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education brought some relief to ma- 
jor institutions this week. Owing to the 
extra £20m in the advanced further 
education pool and the decision to 
allocate money on different bases to 
different types of institution, all. the 
polytechnics do better than they ex- 

^Only 'three polytechnic will receive 
less funding than they: bad this year: 
Portsmouth, Central London and 
North East London, whose director 
Mr Gerry Fowler pointwi out toat 
although the cut of over £800,000 was 
better than previous NAB figures it 
still rose welf above £lm once inflation 
- ignored by NAB - had been taken 
Into account/ . 



course and children from Deptford 
primary Schools wto* togetiwr at the 
ILEA Environment Studies Centre at 
Horton KW»y, near Hartford, Kent. 

The degree Is taking Its last re- 
cruits this year following a decision to ■ 
dote ft by the secretary of state for : 


Education for Capability Award. 

The scheme was created to encour- 
age courses designed to develop stu- 
dents* and pupils’ competence, their 
ability to cope better with their lives 
their creative abUftlfcs, and their 
ability to cooperate* 'V.. 


Hull two years 
after the cuts, 11 

Ethical code 
for social 
research 

by Paul Flather 

A new ethical code is being adopted by 
the Social Research Association to 
encourage good research practice and 
to help expose flagrant malpractices. 

The association, with 500 academic, 
government, and local authority mem- 
bers. adopted an interim statement an 
ethical issues at Us annual meeting last 
week, and plans to make a full commit- 
ment of obligations to society, col- 
leagues, subjects and funders next 
year. 

The issues include respecting con- 
fidentiality, obtaining consent and 
avoiding undue intrusion, making pub- 
lic methods and findings to allow 
review, assessing alternatives impar- 
tially, widening the scope of the work, 
pursuing objectivity, and considering 
conflicting interests. 

The statement was originally pre- 
pared by a committee of the Interna- 
tional Statistical Institute and received 
sympathetically at the ISI conference 
in Madrid in September. It has been* 
adapted for the SRA. 

Ethical codes are more common in 
the United States than here although 
some exist, for example the profes- 
sional code of the Market Research 
Society which has been invoked 
against members. 

The ISI-SRA code aims to avoid the 
traditional pitfalls of ethical codes that 
are either “aspirational,” with goals 
that are almost unachievable, or "reg- 
ulatory", with rules that are very 
undemanding. 

Dr RogerJowell, co-director of the 
Social and Community Planning Re- 
search at the City University, who has 
played a key role in producing the 
code, said the. aim wns |o bo realistic. 
Pressure on researchers will be by peer 
review," he said. “It is not to set up 
tribunals that cannot enforce sanc- 
tiohs." 

Each principle to the 14-page code is 
followed by .comments, on likely con- 
flicts. Thus researchers" must respect 
the right of subjects pot to take part to 
surveys, even if they hoed more mate- 
rial to make the survey statistically 
valid, 

Or researchers must respect rules of 
confidentiality even . if it would be 
cheaper to re-pfo' data for different 
purposes, or a gain, 'researchers must 
strive for accuracy and avoid blas.asfar 
as possible within the 1 forms of. their, 
contract and current- value-systems. 

Ms Denise Lievesldy, airo at City, 
who headed fbc't-r SRA ethics 
• committee, said the aim was to pro- 
vide a realistic ' framework within 
which researchers would make etldcal 
decisions. “We will also be able to 
debate practices we feel unhappy ab- 
out In public.” 

■ Two new . concepts In Clio code 
require researchers to respect be- 
haviour “intended to be private" even 
i If it is done In public, and to ‘avoid 
' contractual restrictions that may force 
them to break ethical principles. 
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Government agrees to fund engineering scholarships 

jeasrs 

tog Scholarship scheme, wavering oe ^ ^ ^ wt 10Q - ■ . . . the new arrangem 

artocreiK^S '• aySmto 500 outstanding enrineering The ' DBS, with the , Engineering Officially, it is an 
been secured by an increase in .undergraduates, to encourage bright Council’s encouragement, has riow , rial contribution 1 
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industrial .coniributlohs ifcU short Of 
the expected , 50 per dent share. The , 
awards were set up In 19^ t° gjY 6 ^)0 
a year to 500 outstfindlng engineering 
.undergraduates, to encourage bright ■ 
youngsters fo jake up engineering. . 


only raised £19,000 piit ojf the;£l00,q0p 
needed and the now scholarship Intake 
had to be cut to 100. ; 

The 1 DBS, : with "the , Engineering 
Council’s encouragement, has riow 
accepted |hat there . isj nq fmmedjate 


. The DES announcement, expected 
to the next few weeks, will stress that 
the new arrangement is not Indefinite. 


rtlio'rs ■‘ahe 
WM.rfiised 
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the new arrangement is not indefinite. 
Officially. It la anticipated the indust- 
, rial contribution will rise again in the 
longterm. , 

Dr Kenneth Miller, the director 




students tofo ebgtoeering directly,' but 
i : : that it makes the subject more attrac- 
• tive to schools^ ; 
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THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 



Improvers at work without illusions 


Sir, - 'Your use of the term "Whig" 
(leader, December 9) makes as much 
sense as Mrs ITiatcher's or any other 
politician's use of ‘'fascist". On almost 
any definition Whiggery would have to 
include that old reactionary. Mel- 
bourne, and exclude the radical. Mill. 

Just to point up your confusion, lei 
us remember that Mrs Thatcher is a 
disciple of Hayek and Hayek is a 
disciple of Mill. May I suggest that if 
you want portmanteau words, you 
might use '‘improvers” and “econo- 
mizers". Then you might go on to 
assert plaustbry enough that the im- 
provers are still in the saddle. 

Apart from your defective nomencl- 
ature you do well to maintain that the 

Prejudice 
and equality 

Sir, - In your otherwise positive edito- 
rial (THES, December 2) on the need 
to tackle tne institutionalized racism 
within Britain's higher education sys- 
tem (although you might have noticed 
that several polytechnics and even 
some universities have made real 
efforts - not least within the social 
sciences) 1 must question your divisive- 
ness between excluded groups. 

You write: “If a tenth of tne energy 
that has been exercised In promoting 
the interests of women in HE could be 
used in the cause of the blacks spec- 
tacular progress could be achieved. " 
While it is true that many women - and 
some men - have fought to achieve 
greater justice within HE, it is up to 
you to tell us more about this “spec- 
tacular progress”. 

I am conscious of the cuts first in 
teacher training and then the social 


sciences, which sharply affected the 
educational opportunities lor women. 
Despite the talk, 1 do not see .women's 
faces much within science and technol- 
ogy faculties, except in the usual places 
as secretaries, technicians and 
cleaners, 

Oh, yes; women did enjoy biology, 
but that is a cut area too. women and 
their allies are having to redouble their 
efforts merely to stand still. - 
“Spectacular progress” has not deli- 
vered many top jobs to women. We 
have no women vice chancellors, no 
women directors of polytechnics, and, 
for that matter, no woman editor; of 
The THES. Yet we are nearly 52 per 
Cpnt of British society. 

.. Your editorial is divisive, in that you 
set the interests of. women against 
• those of blacks. Rather, we both, like 
disabled people, have a common prpb- 
- lem of predominance of the values and 
politics of. the white middle class male, 

. it Is Mm who has to make space, riot 

Irish history 

. Sir, - In you/ 1 Issue of November 11 
George Boyce reviews for you four 


books on Irish "history". Because they 
are reviewed in The THES one 
assumes- that somebody somewhere 
Regarded them as possessing academic 
merit. 

,.*! It Is usual, when there is a successful 
jfevolutipn, for, the beneficiaries to 

>a .1 a . . " 4 . ' ■ 


consensus is alive and kicking in spite 
of (he assertions of politicians, journal- 
ists and some wild political scientists to 
the contrary. In 1979 95 per cent of 
schools education and 98 per cent of 
medicine were located in the public 
sector. They still are. 

Ailing nationalized industries have 
continued to crucify the present gov- 
ernment as they dia its Labour prede- 
cessor. The amount of economic activ- 
ity that has been transferred to the 
private sector is a small proportion of 
the whole. The National Health Ser- 
vice is funded at 1 17 per cent of the 
1979 real level and in spite of -cuts 
educational institutions have con- 
tinued to perform the essential func- 


tions. 

In 1979 after the winter of discontent 
it was widely felt that things could not 
be allowed to go on as they had done: 
there had to be some legal, institution- 
al and economic changes. The Labour 


electorate in 1983 and a new consensus 
was confirmed, an anti-collectivist 
consensus. The mistake made by those 
who assert the end of consensus is to 
assume that history is linear. It is no 
such thing: it changes its dimensions all 
the time. 

When we look at the international 
context we see the United States with a 



Strategies against prejudice roust start In schools 


only within the present sadly con- 
stricted size of HE but also as part of a 
more generous and socially imagina- 
tive vision of the purposes of higher 
education. 

In this situation it Is sad to find The 
THES sharing, these values, for * 
classic methodof blocking reform is to 
set one excluded group against 
another. At very best your editorial 
merits one cheer, 

Yours truly; 

HILARY: ROSE, 

Professor, Postgraduate and under- 
graduate schools of: applied social 
studies, 

University of Bradford. 

Sir, — fetor your article on .the 
exchange of correspondence between 
the informed anti-racist group of the 
Commission for Racial Equality and 
• the Polytechnics ; Council for the 
; Education of Teachers {THES, De- 
. cember?) may bead compressed that it 
may exacerbate an already sensitive 
area of work where progress is begin- 
ning to.be made. As I understand it, 
the difference between the two groups 

club or a pushponriy league would be 
equally useful and probably . more 
riveting. /' . * . 

True lustory can only be written by. 


is not that one is in favour of and the 
other against teaching to correct for 
racism. It is basically about how to 
achieve that objective. 

One of the problems is that we know 
almost nothing about appropriate edu- 
cational strategies against racist pre- 
judice and action. Weknow from kome 
previous work that regression may 
occur where appeal is made to the 
judgment of those involved, ie where 
the strategies are part of education 
rather than propaganda. But much 
more work is needed before anyone 
can be sure of the “how" of this issue. 

. What we now need is for all those 
who would eradicate racism from our 
, society to work patiently in education 
and the wider society to achieve that 
goal. There are neither instant recipes 
nor panaceas, only unlimited scope far 
, the kind of misunderstanding which 
: your headline and article may unfortu- 
• nately and unintentionally serve to 
causer. 

Yours faithfully, 

JAMES LYNCH 

Dean of the fatuity of education, 

Sunderland Polytechnic. 


Retirement 




abiding by the result. This disting- 
uishes It from hagiography (in the 
popular sense), ideology and prop- 
aganda. 

_ I would suggest that historians, 
historical sociologists, social histo- 


to reduce their offers of salary in- 
creases in the next round of Burnham 
pay talks. Indeed, one report actually 
suggested that the pay offer would 
hpyo tp.be tcduced.to nil to meet the 


huge, unsustainable fiscal deficit and 
Sweden, the mecca of welfare, in like 
case. We see Holland with more 
unemployment than our own and we 
see a socialist French government 
recanting and promoting tne virtues of 
the Bourse. 

In these circumstances it is pointless 
to try to extrapolate a dead Keynesian 
system. The improvers are still at 
work. Hie difference is that they have 
shed their illusions. 

Yours sincerely, 

KENNETH BURGIN 
21, The Hawthorns, 

Whitehall Road, 

Woodford Green, 

Essex. 


RIBA conference 

Sir, - The amount of space which you 
have recently devoted to matters, of 
architectural and town planning 
education Is commendable, but the 
account (THES , December 2) of last 
week’s Royal Institute of British 
Architects’ education conference 
hardly gives an adequate perspective 
of the issues discussed. 

In particular, your report does not - 
reflect the widespread mistrust of the 
shaky statistical base which has been 
used as an argument for further reduc- 
tions in the resources currently avail- 
able for architectural education (let it 
not be forgotten that two UK schools 
of architecture have, already been 
dosed in recent months). 

Nor do you mention that the De- 
partment of Education and Sdence’s 
permanent secretary’s presence at the 
conference was very temporary. Had 
Mr Hancock stayed longer than about 
half an hour, he coula have learned 
something about the nature of 
architectural education and the need 
for architects. 

According to him, the DES in 1 
tended "to balance the education of 
architects against the need for en- 
gineers”. I wonder if he realises that 
there are at present 200,000 chartered 
engineers, as against 28,500 architects. 

Moreover, a young graduate 
architect has at least four times more 
chanCe of being employed than a 
graduate engineer. (According to a 
Lancaster University job survey only 
medicine and pharmacy have a better 
employment record than 
architecture.) 

There is something altogether 
strange about Mr Hancock's data. He 
declared that engineering and accoun- 
tancy had the best job record, quoting 
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official about this, he replied that he 
had no knowledge of such a survey. 

I believe that debate on architectu- 
ral education Is vitally necessary, but it 
will be productive only if it is founded 
on reliable data. 

Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY FORWARD, 

Associate dean, 

Architecture and allied studies, 
Huddersfield Polytechnic. 

Student quotas 

Sir, ~ With reference to the letters 
from Professor Edwards; (THES, De- 




Designs on 
preservation 
of excellence 

In most sectors of advanced forlhtf 
education, including much of the tit 
and design area, there is an alino* 
audible sigh of relief now that (he 
outline or the NAB's recommenda- 
tions for 1984/85 are evident. Of 
course there are problems but 
wholesale butchery appears unlikely, 
But there should be no rriokhii; 
many of the points made to the NAB 
in a NSAE statement earlier this year 
will become even more pertlneni 
when the effects of Inflation and 
farther restraints on the rate support 
grant become manifest in 1985/H 
and beyond. Even now It Is l» 
creasingly evident that ir the Initial 
proposals are accepted, art and dt> 
sign provision In the south east of 
England will be faced with large wit 
restructuring that will have results 
that are at least questionable for the 
balance of the national provision 
The NSAE Is Inevitably concerned 
about the apparent Inequitable dis- 
tribution of resources between the 
public sector and the unlvenhlei. 
This Is a matter of great concern la 
the art and design field because by hr 
the greater part of the overall provi- 
sion lies In the maintained sector. 
Furthermore art and design provi- 
sion is comparatively small In nation- 
al terms and there must be soot 
concern that as a result of these 
factors the subject may face disprop- 
ortionate cuts. The NSAE will raw 
cuts in the art and design areaof AFB 
which exceed the national averark 
1984/85, until such time that U«t 
has been a major review which we 
believe might ultimately demonilrok 
the need for an expansion of many 


bisfory tit Os country one l time.:. • •- • • .-Tp date, the Opljr re^l critiauetofthe r, K mS 
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ier educatiqn budget an*} that 
I'.op muoh.lesB; than one year’s 


riqniWitl)outtttH& history ofa crifec’j: 
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Letters fbr publication should arrive by 
Tuesday morning* They. should be. as,, 
short as -possible add’ written on one 
ride tofthe paper. The editor reserved' 
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Pp°w on superannuation, spell* out 
Pqfa* pearly,) Every lecturer wH6 
» mote money available; 
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working 'families even if most such 
. fariilliea do not subscribe to the “work- 
ing class” labels and mythologies of the 
, ‘ if ft. Particularly its academic strata? 

, Yours faithfully, ■ 

- R.MOss, | 

; Teesside Jpolytech.ulc.' . . . I 

Up in smoke 

• " The chairmari of the education 
J of Met-. 

W- ftilOWed heneff to vbe pictured 
■l^ypSL Jjiw|.eedj : ■ flourishinal^htir,. 


areas within the subject proviskw. 

The society agrees that edocatwa 
in this country must continue lo w 
aimed at meeting the needs of Wia- 
try and commerce, but surely toe 
needs or the wider community awl" 
individuals are also vital lo I* 
of this country? We believe thsl art, 
craft and design will continue to m« 
a major role to play In a society wskfl 
is changing rapidly and In wW/ 
trends are not always easy lo 
It Is certain that the training *£3 
designers could help the ecowfl/ 
the nation by enabling 
ing industry to establish new m 

The colleges have a proven «wro 
ex-students developing new cormw 
clal and Industrial enterprjes m £ 
anyone doubts the i, v 

product thev should be convtoKODf 
the exhibition “Young BM^ 
rently on show >1 
Centre, London. But there bin j 
It aU than this; the long term 
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Students attack Western ‘war drive 


hy David Jobbins 
iL Nadonal Union od Students has 
!5e a radical departure from its 
jJJrai approach to peace and dis- 

“KSlial confeience in Blackpool 
wttd against the wishes of most of the 
tttcutive lo blame Western leaders for 
nslng International tensjon. 

In addition to following the Cam- 
Mlan for Nuclear Disarmament aud 
•X, for British withdrawal from 
hjio delegates declared their 


said was being mounted by Western 
leaders including Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher, the Prime' Minister. 

A resolution accused Mrs Thatcher, 
and Mr Paul Nitze, the US chief 
negotiator id the Geneva arms talks, of 
trying to make the idea of a winnable 
nuclear war acceptable to the people of 
the West by claiming the Soviet Union 
was planning a war. 

Die new policy was opposed by 
president Mr Neil Stewart wnen it was 

E roposed by Mr Kevin McGill from 
.uskin College, a Communist Party 
member. It will add to the already 


Ofposltjon to V'war drive" which .hey mcmb e r rFSiii idd .o .he al^ S Europe. ' ' 

Delegates reject call for voice on NAB 

Delegates overwhelmingly rejected cessfully to argue that there had been large elements of 
idimand that the NUS should seek no savage cuts in the universities and his latest policy : 


strained relations between the NUS 
and ministers who are critical of the 
union's support for the CND. 

h'lr McGill told the conference: 
“That nutter in the White House does 
not believe in disarmament. He be- 
lieves in putting his finger on the 
button as soon as he sees a situation 
which will enable him to do so." 

But Mr John Murray, a Liberal 
executive member, said: “We cannot 
to ignore the Soviet Union in the arms 
race. This motion totally apologizes 
for and justifies rearmament in East- 
ern Europe.” 


Mr Simon Spalding, Ihc only Con- 
servative on the executive, said after 
Iheproposal was accepted by 315 voles 
to 2z2: ‘‘This is an apologist motion for 
the Soviet Union. Die executive real- 
izes this policy will not be supported by 
the vast majority of students. If you 
had thought of anything you could do 
to damage your cause you would not 
have done it better.” 


The conference's oveiwhelming 
support for the National Graphical 
Association in its dispute witn the 
Messenger group of newspapers will 


Delegates overwhelmingly rejected 
'jamand that the NUS should seek 
representation on the National Advis- 
m Body for public sector higher 
twcalion. 

The conference authorized instead a 
call for direct action leading up to a 
uiioaal festival for education on 
Much 10, expressed opposition to 
tco-year degrees, college closures and 
oitlnsed the Youth Training Scheme, 

But proposals for a “Break a Rule” 
ty demonstration by further educa- 
tion students were dropped after one 
farther education college delegate had 
upealed to conference not to patro- 
nize the colleges. 

Chnservalive students tried unsuc- 


cessfully to argue that there had been 
no savage cuts in the universities and 
that higher education should be made 
more relevant to the needs of industry 
and commerce. 

The attack on the Youth Training 
Scheme was led by Mr Steve Morgan, 
for the executive, who accused private 
training agencies of seeking to profit 
from it. ^We will not surrender the 
education system to the lunatic lustings 
of private capital," he said. 

Attempts Jo force Mr Tommy Shep- 
pard, vice president education, to 
resign were unsuccessful when a mo- 
tion expressing no confidence in him 
and accusing him of “plagiarizing” 
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w George Younger (left), Secretary of State for Scotland, appears to 
j* goring survival attempts at Leith Nautical College. Mr Younger 
decided to transfer Leith, at present a central institution run by 
“•Scottish Education Department, to local authority control, very 
***l»8t Leith’s wishes. 

ihecoUege vtew put strongly to Mr Younger by Dr Alan Watson 
the principal , who maintained that since Leith ran national 
w international courses, it should remain under central government 

nintbiil * 
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large elements of Labour policies into 
his latest policy statement on educa- 
tion were rejected by the vast majority 
of students. 

But evidence of a split on the 
executive came over the discussion on 
grants policy, when the conference 
voted for a £30 a week minimum for all 
students. 

The NUS had claimed a £30 a week 
minimum for all college students when 
a move to extend it to university and 
polytechnic students was defeated on 
the casting vote of the national secret- 
ary Ms Jane Taylor, the national 
secretary. This defeat for Labour stu- 
dents was overturned by the confer- 
ence. 


Messenger group of newspapers will 
also widen the gulf between the NUS 
and ministers. After hearing from Mr 
John ibbotson, the NGA official who 
handled the early talks with Mr Selim 
(Eddie) Shah, the proprietor, dele- 
gates collected £350 for the union. 

Mr Ibbotson appealed to students to 
dig into their pockets to hire coaches to 
travel to Warrington for this week’s 
demonstration and Mr Bob McLean, 
the NUS Scotland chairperson, 
appealed for a “massive student pre- 
sence”. 

An emergency motion condemning 
violence but decrying the “folly" of 
using the law to reconcile an industrial 
dispute was supported. 

There was disappointment among 
Left alliance supporters that there was 
no Communist on the NUS executive 
when Labour student Ms Lesley Smith 
won a straw poll to fill a vacancy. 


Engineers join Open Tech 

by Felicity Jones establish schemes in about 


College 
refuses 
to close 

by Patricia SantineUi 

Catholic bishops and governors of De 
La Salle College, Manchester, this 
week snubbed Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of Stale for Education, and 
decided to keep it open. 

The governors were considering 
three options put forward by the 
Department of Education and Science 
on the future of the college, one of 
which would have meant total, almost 
immediate closure. The college has 
already been ordered to cease recruit- 
ment to teacher training form next 
year. 

A statement issued by Bishop Hol- 
land, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors, said: “It was agreed at a 
meeting of the governors that De La 
Salic will stay open in response to the 
wishes of the Bishop's Conference of 
England and Wales and with the 
backing of the Catholic Education 
Council." 

Last week the bishops made it clear 
they were not prepared to nccept Sir 
Keith's proposals for the college and 
would continue to fight both Tor its 
survival and to retain their historic 
share of teacher training places. They 
decided to join with other voluntary 
bodies to ensure that Sir Keith would 


Contracts have been signed between 
the Engineering Industry Training 
Board and the Manpower Services 
Commission's Open lech programme 
to develop a £730,000 open learning 
project in engineering design. 

The initiative is a direct outcome of 
1 the Finniston report’s emphasis on 
continuing training of technical staff in 
design skills and the Government's 
wish to assign a higher profile within 


industry to design. 

The Open Tech money will be used 


to support the development of eight 
distance learning packages and the 
production of the knowledge-based 


written text and video material will be 
carried out by Cranfleld Institute of 
Technology's centre for engineering 
design with the EITB. 


establish schemes in about 50 com- 
panies and initially involve some 500 
learners. The first two packages - in 
"Design for economic manufacture” 
and ^'Computer-aided design en- 
gineering" - will take 11 months to 
develop and validate. 

Another award of £800,000 has been 
to the Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council to try out new ways of 
teaching technicians and supervisors 
about the application of new technolo- 
gy in business. 1 

BTEC's existing post-experience 
units will be developed as “open” 
learning packages for experienced 
workers at two regional centres based 
at the North West Management Cen- 
tre at Cfaorlcy and Slough College of 


design with the EITB. 

The programme will start as a pilot 
' scheme and EITB training staff will 


Higher Education. 

A third signing of contracts has been 
drawn up between the National Insti- 
tute for Careers Education and Coun- 
selling and Open Tech. 


observe “proper" consultations proce- 
dures. 

Bishop Holland's statement gave no 
indication on how the college intended 
to proceed. The DES's third option 
was that it should seek to establish 
itself permanently as a “diversified" 
institution. 

The department warned however 
that by doing so the college would be 
exposed to tne full glare of a National 
Advisory Body review. Like all other 
institutions it would have to be finan- 
cially viable. 

New member 

Professor polin Dollery, professor of 
clinical pharmacology at the Royal 
-Postgraduate Medical School, Uni- 
versity of London has been appointed 
to the University Grants Committee to 
replace Professor E. P. Acheson of 
j Southampton University. 


Union questions 
UGC autonomy I 

The ability of the University Grants 
Committee to conduct its consultation 
exercise on the future of the sector was 
publicly questioned this week by Mr 
Bill Stephenson, president of the 
Association of University Teachers. 

Opening the union’s winter .counci l 
in Hull he attacked the UGCs *uplne 
acquiescence" in accepting Depart- 
ment of Education assumptions and 
said this showed the extent to. which It 
had become an arm of Government. 

"This was perhaps the last chance 
for the UGC to show its independence 
of Government and to make a stand, it 
has failed and there is no doubt in my 
TTtlnri it cannot survive much longer in. 

. its present form-” . " ; ; 

. : He questioned whether the UGC 
could be “trusted*' to carry out the 
exercise. It lacked the resources but 


j to 'Introduce tighter more Importantly theconfldence of 
universities and postibly the Govern- 


MSC to cut 
two thirds 
of places 

The Manpower Services Commission 
is about to cut nearly two thirds of the 
places directly provided by local au- 
thorities and colleges on the Youth 
Training Scheme for 1984/85 in spite of 
opposition. 

This is revealed by MSC papers 
considered this week by the Youth 
Training Board which categorically 
rejected the proposals and asked for 
the regions to be consulted at its 
November meeting. 

The cut would mean that Mode B2 
(college-based) provision, which was 
targeted to fill some 55.000 places this 
year but filled only 20,000, would be 
set at that figure tor next year. •' 

This is In spite of the fact that the 
MSC expects 4«), 000 entrants on the 
scheme next year and intends to retain 
Mode B1 provision at 80 , 000 , although 
only 60,000 places have been filled. 


back Mode B2 provision is that in 
many parts of the country early sum- 
mer leavers joined Mode B schemes 
because. these were the ones available 
at the .time. It says that a Burnable 
proportion of this group woultj in the 
opinion of local officials be as well 
provided for in Mode A (employer 
| based) schemes. 

Die commission also proposes to 
experiment in combining local Mode' 
A and Mode B schemes so that young 
neoole who need It might get the 


provision in their YTS year. • - ■ 

No extra funding is likely to be 
available to promote, a change In the 
eligibility ntiei ; to admit t o greater 
number of uhemplp 
Die original cost of the scheme set :at ; 
£1, 000m te expected to be reduced to ; 
£g()0m through the shortfall. 


THE TIDE OF OPINION 


«... contains a wealth of Information ... invaluable work- 
ing tool ... faBcfaiatlng reference book lor atudenta ea 
wen as for the layman.M 
Jacques Cousteau 


Mil goes further - Ib more comprehansJuB - than 
anything bo tar published)) 

Clare Francis 


«lt helps laymen suqh as ourselves 'who go down lo 
the tea In ships; understand a tat more ol our chQBon 
environment)) 

ChayBtyth 


f (Almost any atlas Is a spur to the Imaglnallon. but none 
of recant years can rival the abedr stunning Imaginative 
sweep of Tbs nmesAtteso/ffte Oceana)) 

House 4 Garden 


((The Bluet rations are quite excellent and lam sura 
this will become a fundamental reference for those who 
are connected wtth the sea and essential reading for 
those who seek to leem about •.)) 

Bear Admiral Santfy Woodward 


«... quite splendid 

ThaB — tan r 



«... a dllflcull book lo review without becoming repeti- 
tious and piling superlative onto superlative ... all this 
complex subject matter la conveyed visually with great 
simplicity, stylishness, and eametlmM beauty..)) . 

The Telegraph, Journal of the Merchant Mevy 
and Airline Officers’ Aaiodatkm 

firs! class achievement)* 


«U Is- a rare book ... that leaves you breathless. 
The apthore of thla comprehensive survey of tire 
marine world are lo be congratulated on capturing, 
yet making managaabla, tire vaatneas and 
complexity of ocean study)) 

Ubrery Journal 


THE TIMES ATLAS 
OFTHEOCEANS 

From att good bookshops stE30 . 
times Book!, 18^ GoMan Square; London, Wt 
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i DON'S 
l MARY 


>j AX m a V Darocu wire uy tan mi 

MONDAY is ting enclosure. 

The week starts with a three-hour 
practical on geological maps. My notes 
are missing - they might be among i |jT>inA Y 
material assembled for a book , or they x * 

might have been “lost" during the a very productive day 
departmental summer repainting, lam training is considerably 
[not too concerned, as 1 have given that gome choice phrases I 


rl D.'s research 
y enhanced by 


psychological crutch. misses a stake with the sledge-hammer 

The practical introduction seems to and hits my hand. I use the hammer 
me to be satisfactorily coherent. The from then on - he can leant this 
practical passes slowly: there arc few particular research technique by 
questions, and I spend some time watching! 

talking to the demonstrator about We spend the afternoon making a 
research. weir waterproof - a glorious procedure 

kSS go weU enough bill wUh odd# ^" 8 f “ ml 

more enthusiasm from the students 
than 1 am able to feel for the topic - 

Sg 1 “ “ ' im<! ,h “ ,W5 “ UrSC “ tta ^SVch materials 

could be so easily improvised. Even- 
On my way homo I slop at a shop luaily we enjoy an excellent meal in the 
which has grown in four years from a hotel, which we feel we deserve after 
small shop to a hardware superstore our efforts, 
mainly, I sometimes feel as a result of 
the inadequacies of post-war houses 
like mine: I buy waterproofing com- 
pound. At the weekend our porch CATTTDnAV 
leaked so badly that the children were ^ A 1 ^ X 

catching bucketfulls of water during a We begin the day walking around one 
storm. Perhaps they plan to be hydro- of D.'s catchments, with difficulty 
legists too one day. because the farmers have been com- 

t finish the evening by watching The ^ eir bar fe d 

Prisoner, This was a chit programme rapidly 

when I ttas a student, bqt Tirfle did I barbed ^ re - 

realize that its "village" provided a . Somc '" f r e u res, 'ng examples emerge, 
venr good model for umvemity life! '^SSSS 

erosion. It is better to work with nature 
than against It. 

After lunch we take soil samples and 
l persuade D . to return to the hotel via 
n circuitous route in order to examine 
an abandoned river meander which ! 


Tuesday spot on the map. Being impressed, I. 

n v c .i. i.„ - ' . . note It for future research, time unipe- 
1 look after the chUdrcn In the morn- dfied. We then check the repaired 
bg. As they are playing happily with wOir as the sun is setting, 
buckets In the porch I tfy to revise for in the evening I renect that D.’s 
an Increasingly - imminent Open Uni- training Is encompassing varied skills, 
.versify maths course examination; this Having read a literature ’rampant with 
MoUow mainly as a hobby, but it Is a sophisticated models, computer prog- 
salutaty experience to see things from rams and differential calculus, he now 
a student viewpoint again. However finds himself digging, erecting fences 
Jhen the weather dears MP I decide to and mixing concrete - as well as 
mute a repair to the porch roof. mastering the intricacies of customs 
Latemo'mingl go to work', deal with ca , rn ? t ?» resldenre permits and other 


and Mara Bar in the staff nicotine at a ‘> r °ad. 




da mental matters concerning the sylla- • 
bus and assessment, notices of pro- 
cedural changes and future events, and C| TVT|' A V 
spmo Irrelevant mlriutine. laVUlUA* 

Most staff can. diffefrentiale but ? ural tu X 5J nbout ? ,s enl , ranc 'ng at 
those that can not orolona the met H no dawn with the sun just starting to clear 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


THURSDAY 

What is the French for "barbcd-wirc"7 
Our first task is to build a cow-proof 
rain-gauge enclosure. Eventually we 
find mat the local hardware shop only 
sell it in huge quantities, and decide to 
improvize instead - a very useful 
research procedure! 
i I have a conducted tour of D.'s 
| instrumented catchments, do some 
surveying of instruments, a job requir- 
ing two people. 

We then adjourn to discuss D.'s 
[progress and experimental design in 
(detail over a glass of Fciderwcissen, 
the first pressings of this year's wine. 
This produces interesting side-effects, 
including a decision to obtain some 
barbed wire by cannibalizing an ex- 
isting enclosure. 


Scottish figures under fire 


by Olga Wojlas 
Scottish Correspondent 

The principal of Edinbureh University 
has criticized Scottish Office projec- 
tions which show a substantial de- 
crease in demand for highereducatlon. 

Earlier this year. Dr John Burnett 
claimed that revised figures from the 
Department of Education and Science 
stilfundereslimated potential demand. 

The latest Scottish Office statistical 
bulletin shows a fall in the number of 
17-year-olds over the next decade to 60 
per cent of its peak two years ago. 

And it hints that the universities may 
come off badly in the fight for entrants, 
with more going to central institutions 
and further education colleges. 

But Dr Burnett warned that using 


the numbers of 17-year-olds as a guide 
did not provide an accurate picture. 

“The number of 17-year-olds varies 
very much between the Scottish uni- 
versities, and a number have signifi- 
cant proportion of older entrants from 
south or the border." 

Dr Burnett also said that the report 
assured that the present balance of 
men and women students would con- 
tinue. whereas he believed there was 
still room for a large increase in female 
entrants. 

Principal Alwyn Williams of Glas- 
gow University has accused the Gov- 
ernment of “preparing to dismantle 
the university system" on the basis of 
projected numbers of school leavers, 
which he said were notoriously diffi- 
cult to interpret. 


Sir Alwyn. who was addressing & 
university's general council, X 
hoped public opinion would not toler. 

ate such irratinnn 


ate such irrational polities 
myopically assumed that the » 
cou d not afford to be as well c d3 
as its main competitors 

fnr 1 ?hr , i n l V ^ rSi,y -5 yStCm te*h| 
for a breakdown if rumours of 

tizalion of funding were true. TW 
were hints that universities would be 
required to meet up to 30 per cent 3 
their expenditure from mivait 
sources. K 

Glasgow has just agreed to set up i 
trust for funds from benefactions and 
endowments, but Sir Alwyn said that 
although it was among the 10 ta 
endowed institutions in the couniir 
this represented only 2'/i percent of fa 
revenue. 


The binary system 
- from both sides 


by Ngaio Crequer 

Trans-binary cooperation is essential 
to implement a policy to strengthen 
rather than weaken the higher educa- 
tion system, Mr Peter Brooke, secret- 
ary of state for higher education, said 
last week. 

Mr Brooke, was making the opening 
address at the eighth Royal Festival 
Hall conference, organized by the 
North East London Polytechnic, on 
"The Evolution of a Binary System of 
Education - 20 years on. ,r 

He said that everyone had to be 
conscious that as resources were con- 
strained, there would be pressure to 
adopt the easy option, equal misery for 
all. But this would only lead to the 
Impoverishment of every institution 
and the enhancement of none. 

Sir Peter Swinnerton-Dycr, chair- 
man of the University Grants Commit- 
tee, said there were five components to 
the binary divide: 

• The style and dignity of a university, 
in which a university has a chancellor, 
charter, and power to bestow its own 
degrees. 

• The nature of teacliing. In general 

university teaching was designed for 
foil-time 18-year-olds, the 

polytechnics covered that as well as a 
range of part-time, mature and post- 
experience students. • 

• Research. Once people said that all 

universities did research and 

polytechnics did not, which was false, 
arid then that universities did pure 
research, and the . polytechnics ap- 
plied, which was false and unhelpful. 
Everir teacher had the duty to carry out 
. scholarship, but nobody on either side 
of the Une had a duty to do research. 

• External influences on the courses. 
Sir Peter said he was not clear what 
kind Of external influences on courses 
were right. Those in professional 
courses aueh as law and medicine had 
done good, but some others might 
merely generate extra work. 

• Self-government. Ultimate author- 


ity in the universities now lay in 
councils rather than senates. The 
majority of councils were lay members 
so universities began to look like 
polytechnics. To say that council was 
self-governing, but the polytechnics 
were not, was to make a distinction 
which was not true. 

Dr Ray Rickett, director of Mid- 
dlesex Polytechnic said the admlnistra- . 
five differences between the sectors 
could not justify different validation, 
salaries, unit costs, methods of award- 
in&degrees or physicalprovision. 

The Department of Education and 
Science, in a paper on Inter-sectoral 


costs had justified the difference on the 
grounds that universities did research, 
and polytechnics did not. 

But even if a 25 per cent weighting 
was introduced for research in univer- 
sities the difference was still £500 per 
student. In recent times the position 
had worsened because of the decision 
of the National Advisory Body to cut 
the unit of resource bv 11 per cent. 

Inter-sectoral comparisons were 
seen in a more positive light by Mr 
John Be van, secretary to the National 
Advisory Body. Comparisons 
of that sort were now inescapable in 
the future planning of higher educa- 
tion - and it must not be assumed that 
the difference in funding levels was 
wrong, 

Mr Bevan described the two ex- 
tremes of the higher education spec- 
trum. At one end were universities like 
Lancaster and Kent, with more than 
two thirds of their students taking arts 
courses, an academic ethos of non- 
utilitarian scholarship, and a site amid 
green fields. At the other end were 
institutions like Bradford, Bolton and 
Humberside, two thirds of whose work 
was In science subjects, with q utilita- 
rian-vocational ethos and a site that 
was “urban, dirty and multiple”. 

“It really won’t do to pretend that a 
single funding system can meet the 
proper aspirations of so very disparate 
a set of institutions", he said. 


4 Scrap social 
work division 1 

byPaulFlather 
A single system of social work qual- 
ification should be introduced to re- 
place the current binary divide be- 
tween more theoretical and more 
vocational courses, according to u 
official working party reporting direct 
to the Central Council for Education 
and Training in Social Work. 

The party, made up of seven council 
members, believes it is no longer 
appropriate to divide qualifications 
into two layers, the Certificate oi 
Qualification in Social Work, and the 
Certificate in Social Service. 

Its recommendation to merge the 
two has been received sympathetically 
by the CCETSW. But no final dedskw 
has been made, and the worktop party 
has been asked to prepare a farther 
report on the likely effects on funding, 
course length, ana course design. 

The working party was set up In the 


summer following a report analyring 
246 submissions sent to the training 
council by universities, polytechnics, 
colleges, social service departnuott 
professional bodies and other » 
terests, on how training should be 
reformed. 

The possible merger of more theore- 
tical CQSW courses in universities «» 
more vocational CSS courses n 
polytechnics and colleges was a centra 
feature of that report. 

Professor Phylhda Parsloe, profes- 
sor of social work at Bristol Umvenuy 
and head of the working party, sawiN 
distinction between what is consMcrw 
social work and what is cotuideiv 1 
social service was no longer tenaote- 

The working parly also recommww 
that within tnc single system 
should be two levels of training- 
for all social workers, and s ® coo “3 
for those heading for 
perhaps more specialist posts, ism- 
port will be published early nest year- 

There is still a strong lobby, «£■ 
dally in universities, against i 1 ‘JJJ 
seen as a further step towards depm- 
fessiouallsing" social wor k. _ 


The National Advisory Body Committee’s Anal decision on the 1984/85 pool allocation, which is now Ihetbe 
Secretary of State for Education, Sir Keith Joseph, compares favourably with the NAB board s row 
attempt to cut toe cake in August this year. Only toe smaller colleges are now worse off; toe P°^'Jv3 
and larger colleges have gained both from the extra £20m now in the pool and a different system » 
allocation. 


POLYTECHNICS 


1983/84 1984/85 - Original 

'pool final NAB NAB 
allocation committed proposed 
(actual) allocation funding 


Wojvertiampton 


16,708 .. . 14.028 


SW London Coll 


Garnett Coll 
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Entente cordiale Back tax claim could stop merger 

__ _ 1 by Felicity Jones like FELCO, ARELS had never rcg- forehand. 

OVI ft’ 1 II |1 S III . . . istcrcd for VAT because it considered The articles of association 

M. A planned merger between two orga- itself exempt. But Customs and Excise merger do not at present inch 


by Paul Flather 

-rv first batch of 13 Franco-British 
collaborative research awards in the 
todal sciences, covering areas such as 
defence, education, health and Arab 
Kudies, were announced this week, 
the projects are being backed under 
i joint research program me agreed last 
~&r between the Sodal Science Re- 
leiicfa Couaril and the Centre 
MiHooale de la Recherche Sdentifi- 
fCRNS) in Paris. The SSRC is 
going £225,000 and the CRNS 
about£135,000. 

Tbe agreement came after a meeting 
n Chequers in 1981 when the Prime 
Mtobler Margaret Thatcher and Presi- 
dent Francois Mitterrand dedded to 
back collaboration in all scientific 
fields. In ail, the SSRC has pledged 
11,25m and the CRNS £1.33m for a 
tar-year programme. 

Details for the 13 awards were 
fiuUzed two weeks ago when M. 
Maurice Godeller, director of the Sd- 
eoce of Man and Society section of the 
CRNS met Sir Douglas Hague, SSRC 
chairman, during a short lecture visit 
to Britain. 

Projects indude a study of Islamic 
Dale and sodety in Africa linking Dr 
Conor Cruise O f Brien of the School of 
Oriental and African Studies, London 
University, and Dr Christian Couldon 
of Bordeaux University. 

A comparative study of defence 
tftato linn Birkbeck College, Lon- 
don, with Orenoble University, a study 
of educational styles links Professor S. 


Muscovici of Paris with Dr N M 
Emler of Dundee University, while a 
study of central-local govemmeot rela- 
tions links the universities of Hull and 
Riennes. 

The 13 were chosen from more than 
90 applications, and the SSRC is 
hoping for even more applications for 
next year’s awards to be in by April 
1984. Priority areas are family and 
demographic trends, new technology, 
competitiveness, public expenditure, 
the evolution and effects of Islam, and 
Latin America or East Europe. 

The awards come on top of existing 
postdoctoral and student exchange 
schemes between the two countries. 
Last year, 20 British scholars were able 
to woTk in France with SSRC support. 
The council runs exchange senemes 
with Sweden (14 scholars backed in 
1982), China (13 scholars) and West 
Germany (17 scholars). 

The SSRC also continues to support 
tbe Vienna Centre, the coordination 
centre for European research and 
documentation, and is a member of the 
European Science Foundation and the 
International Federation of Social Sci- 
ence Organizations. 

Further talks are to be held between - 
SSRC and CRNS officials next month 
to discuss new collaborative work. 
Funds are to be found for specific 
comparative studies to be done in 
existing French and British research 
priority areas, and It is hoped to 
involve German research teams as 
well. 


by Felicity Jones 

A planned merger between two orga- 
nizations which represent English lan- 
guage schools could turn sour due to a 
claim made by HM Customs and 
Excise for back tax which could run 
into six figures. 

The retiring treasurer of the Federa- 
tion of English Language Course 
Organizations, Mr John Mucklejohn, 
gave the warning to his members after 
the books of the Association of Recog- 
nized English Language Schools were 
examined by tax officials. ARELS and 
FELCO are due to merge in January. 

The investigation revealed that un- 


like FELCO, ARELS had never reg- 
istered for VAT because it considered 
itself exempt. But Customs and Excise 
see no difference between the two 
bodies and are currently negotiating 
with ARELS over a claim lor VAT 
back to 1973 which Mr Mucklejohn 
thought could be “very substantial" 
rising to over £100,000. 

Mr Mucklejohn, who retires at the 
end of the month, said that he did not 
want to see his members enter into 
liabilities which they had not incurred. 
The annual genera] meeting of 
FELCO passed a motion that there 
should not be an amalgamation if the 
body was saddled with debts incurred 



Union investigates private YTS places 

A large proportion of Youth Training there was plenty of Mode A provision, what worries us is 
Scoemea places assigned to private Birmingham Natfhe is particularly happen to the train 
tntabs agencies in Birmingham and concerned at the number of agencies ' they going to be tram 
Sodhull li being investigated by the because some of these appear to have schemes, he said. 


Ndtonal Association of Teachers in 
Puttber and Higher Education and the 
Trades Union Resources Centre. 

ninie training agencies have cor- 
wed about 50 per cent of all Mode A 
(^Pfy^-basea) YTS places in the 
while other employers and the 
«al authority have been allocated 
jxuy arbund 16 per cent of all such 
raring, representing about II per 
ant of a total of 12,500 places on all 
«wnes; 

e ? tent of Modc A training lu 
Birmingham was agreed by the local 
eea manpower board, in Bpite of 
•MmpU by the education service to 
*j*to increased Mode B provision 


pemea nm by local authorities and 
HE* on behalf of the MSC). This 
« turned down on the g rounds that 

JJa racen( National Advisory Body 
exercise has been a field day 
w the experts and vested interests. 
^ trehnkaj arguments about the 
re stive merits or the second sub 
JJJJtiun method versus the first 
Quantum method or any other 
JJWjod have, as they sp frequently do 
M j~ 9e J1 * or t of circumstances, dl- 
riro discussion : from the nlajor 
strategy for the long-term 
J^jof advanced further education 
W, funding that It wfll need has 
^.jyymntfh on the sidelines as toe 
wl W n «hw‘goneori. . 

® 00 8 Individual Govern - 
jjfjm^rtinetita and toe sectors for 
^responsible have been 
Seated by the requiremen ts of the 

SftJSfiasiass 

government, have become 
achieving a cash ohjec- 


t here was plenty of Mode A provision. 

Birmingham Natfhe is particularly 
concerned at the number of agencies 
because some of these appear to have 
been in business only a snort time and 
there is doubt over their quality. One 
company claimed to have been in 
business for 13 years but in fact had 
been in operation for only two. 
'Another, it was rumoured, was a 
massage parlour before setting tip as a 
training agency. 

Natfhe says that the growth of 
private training agencies in YTS has 
also become an issue. Only 8,500 
places on all schemes have been fined, 
with 3,000 empty at the latest count. In 
some agencies occupancy was only 50 
per oont. 

Mr Paul Mackney, the Birmingham 
Natfhe official investigating the agen- 
cies said that he expected some of 
these to go bust. “Indeed some were in 
a poor state before they started. And 


what worries us is what is going to 
happen to the trainees and now are 
they going to be transferred on to other 
schemes, he said. 

He added that he was totally com- 
mitted to the principle of training for 
all and particularly for those who have 
never been riven the opportunity. 
.“But 1 have a teeling that many of the 
experiences they are getting now are 
going to put thein off for life,” he arid. 

The Inner Loudon Education Au- 
thority claims that the MSC is tiying to 
pressurize it to Increase Its Mode A 
provision by refusing approval for 
forther Mode B courses, It says this 
will only increase its problems because 
on one Irand it is not being paid the 
agreed rate for its current Mode B 
courses, and on the other its colleges 
are haring to compete with private 
trainers such as Pitmans and Sight and 
Sound for the off-the-Job training 
element in Mode A. 
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A blind student 
demonstrates a 
sculpture which 
she made showed 
at an exhibition to 
mark toe end of 
the first year of a 
pilot scheme for 
ttie teaching of 
sculpture or the 
visually 

handicapped ran 
by Leicester 
University’s 
department of 

adult education. 

Polys ‘must 
award degrees’ 

Polytechnics must insist on awarding 
then own degrees, and not depend on 
bureaucratic validation^ Preston 
Polytechnic director Mr Enc Robinson 
said at the polytechnic's annual degree 
ceremony. 

He said: “It is an utter nonsense that 
public accountability and national 
validation of standards should disqual- 
ify Institutions from the right to award 
degrees . . . particularly as the Gov- 
ernment has recently given such pow- 
ers to the small pnvate college at 
Buckingham which Is subject to no 
such controls. " 

The degree ceremony at the Guild- 
hall. Preston wai being held in De- 
cember' because of the workings of 
unnecessary bureaucracy during the 
past six months. “I trust that no later 
thin 1985 we will be holding the 
ceremony in the summer." 




How to cut an inadequate cake 


deaf Internally gener- 
• We see this dtiy 




policy. Perhaps one of the reasons 
that we are no longer shocked by such 
a casual approach is that we have 
grown to expect It. The Treasury 
stranglehold on individual depart- 
ments is now widespread and well- 
known. , !’ 

We had anotherglarlng example Of 
Treasury power In recent weeks wi(n 
its proposals fin' arbitrary increases 
In gas and electricity prices against 
the known wishes of Peter walker 
(despite his public protests to the 
contrary) ana the Department of 
Energy. Iftfiyone, from toe 
nationalized Industries through to 
toe NH8, education and lock! gown- 
ment services, has had tolearn tollve 
with the frustrating and often arMt- 
ary Imposition of cash Umlts.in one 
form or another. Ministerial success 
Is judged Increasingly In the pounds 
and pence of privatization «ul €a*h 
HmitlV- But Infective of this par- 
ticular government’* adherence to 
moftf frAru and toe Medium Term 
Financial S trategy I think H to a peat 


to policy making Is. profoundly 
damag in g to brig-term planning. 
The AFEpool for 1984/85 has again 

been cut to real toms even assuming 
the Treasury’s optimistic inflation 
forecasts. Tbe result of toe cuts Is 
ftirtoer botching and piecemeal 
nrtfr fdnfl up of our higher education 
system in the- 'form of the NAB 
ftmmhg exercise. 

The current drift of policy means, 
that vital dedsloos.are sfanpty not 
being made or are befog .made by 
default. John Ashworth, rice chan- 
cellor of Salford University, has 
recently pointed out that there is a 
choice between a mass higher educa- 
tion on the American model or a 

smaU,eHtistahdhtyhquriHysyrittn. 
Persistent Treasury^ budget-cutting 
could, lii Ms words, “end op with the 
worst Of both worlds, jrith aJUgh^r 
educariou^^rawhkh Is both smaU 

... All the fonding proposals cottri-. 
<Hred by thcNAB are nnttltefactory 
In so for as each on^wU. Inevitably 
damage some coBeses or polytechnics 
Lithe absence of a 
such damage WU 
infolr to tifow that 
m The TffBS hak 
mribod'wpidd: 


my owii area and the Bolton Institute 
or Higher Education. Other efficient 
Institutions, tike Plymouth 
Polytechnic, quite rightly corn* 
plained when their Increased efficien- 
cy appeared to be translated Into a 
futher reduction in resources and did 
not allow for an Increase In services. 

What makes this drift of policy 
particularly frustrating is that It u 
almost certainly happenlng for tbe 
wrong reasons. The Treasury exerts 
erritt power over individual depart* 
men ts but a strongSecretary of Slate, 
with tbe backing of foe Prime Minis- 
ter, and a strong political headwind 
can still achieve major initiatives and 
obtain substantial resources- even In 
this Government. 

The estabHshment of the very 
expensive Youth Training Scheme by 
Norman Tebbit was an example of 
this, The YTS Is a first step In the 
right direction for training for Bri- 
tau’a future needs. lt Id Also a huge 
fineprial comitritmeut whldh must 
have been an anathema to toe Treas- 
ury. Similar political WtV tod weight 
k taking at the. Department : of 
Education 1 and consequently U 
apbeare.tobe funlucreaBlnriyfroni 


forehand. 

The articles of association for the 
merger do not at present include any 
clause riving protection to either party 
for bad debts. But as soon as the new 
joint body registers for VAT on Janu- 
ary 1 , the money collected by 
FELCO will be equrily under threat. 

Colonel Ray Arthur, general secret- 
ary of ARELS confirmed that discus- 
sions were being held with Customs 
and Excise but said it was a “private 
matter", the outcome of which would 
be made known to all members. 
However, he thought it unlikely that 
anything would be resolved before the 
merger went through. 

New inquiry 
to fill hole 

by Jon Turney 

British dentists are trying to raise 
money for a study group to work out 
new approaches to fundamental prob- 
lems of dental research. An appeal 
committee chaired by Lord Rooens 
this week sent letters to potential 
industrial donors seeking funds for an 
Independent academic inquiry into 
clinical dental investigation which 
would compare It with olber fields of 
medicine. 

There is dissatisfaction in tho profes- 
sion at the level of support for denial 
health research from tnc Government. 
The appeal letter points out that one In 
five or British adults have last all their 
teeth and that dental services cost 
£700m in 1981 - the largest single 
Item Id the National Health Service 
budget after mental health. 

In this light, state-backed research is 
pretty slim. The Medical Research 
Council for example supports lust one 
dental research unit from its £l00m-a- 
year budget. The research sponsors' 
argument is that there are too few 
outstanding dental researchers to jus- 
tify heavier spending. The MRC is 
currently holding meetings to try and 
encourage non-dental scientists to con- 
sider dental problems. 

However Professor Declan Ander- 
l son of Bristol University, president of 
I 1 the British Sodety for Dental Re- 
search and one of the organizers of the 
I new appeal, wants to see a new 
approach. “A number of ut have felt 
for some time that dental research 
should be- looked at with a neutral 
eye,” he' said. 

too aim of toe appeal was to raise 
enough money to recruit outstanding 
'scientists in the medical and biological 
disciplines to lake a fresh look at 
denlBl' research and report on new 
ways of tackling outstanding prob- 
lems. The sodety will then try and find 
sources of funding. 

of the fundamental assumptions 
which are still current in academic 
and political debate. The apparent 
acceptance In Government circles, 
for Instance, that fewer people will be 
progressing to A leveu because of 
demographic change Is very danger- 
ous. Britain’s future and people’s 
individual fulfilment demands a 
highly educated workforce. Only 
then can we produce the high value* 
added goods and services with which 
other nations are.unlikely to be able 
to compete. The Issue should not be 
how to cope with dectinJag numbers 
of A level students but how to 
increase studept numbers And ho w to 
Increase, the participation of women, 
mature students and under-pri- 
vileged people who are currently 
under-represented In higher and 
further education. We would be 
concerned with how we can best 
Improve and use the tremendous 
resources we have In (briber and 
higher education more effectively to 
serve people during the rest of this 
century. .. . 

; I- am deeply depressed that Sir 
Kritli . Joseph .seems happy to allow 
toe strategy of the education service 
to be determined by .nnedityUig 
Squabbles over how to dice op ait 
inadequate cake. A thriving Britain 
depends the long-term of a strong 
education system , with a septa of 
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especially at jtt higher levels. I shall: 
atr this again in ttris' cofamn odd 
month. 












Fighting separate issues 
without choosing separatism 


A group of feminist teachers produc- 
ing materials designed to combat sex- 
ism in the classroom recently refused 
to provide examples of their work for a 
male teacher, who wished to use them 
in his lessons. While there are cir- 
cumstances when female solidarity 
may dictate the exclusion of men, 
behaviour of this kind seems quite 
indefensible. 

Men who have accepted feminist 
arguments about the oppression of 
women and who actually wish to take 
some action to improve the situation 
- should be welcomed with open arms 
rather than dismissed. Tho women 
concerned should have been grateful 
for such support. Their action can only 
be described as petty and politically 
naivel 

It does, however, raise a wider issue 
that merits consideration. Should so- 
cial movements designed to alter the 
position of particular social groups be 
primarily run and organized by the 
group concerned? Should those who 
are not members of the group but who 

a athize with its cause be enco ur- 
to join the right or asked to take a 
back-seat? 

Can whites take up the cudgels on 
behalf a of blacks? Cad heterosexuals 
campaign for the . rights of homosex- 
uals? Have the. rich a part to play in 
• pressure groups for the. poor? Can the 
' middle-aged pursue the cause of the 
elderly or of unemployed youth? Or 
Should the "spokespersons” of all 
these groups be representatives of the 
groups concerned? 

Is It indeed possible for men to 
campaign on behalf of women or 
• whites on behalf of blacks without 
seeming to be, paternalistic or even 
■ -patronizing? Is it possible for any man 
; ot any white person to have a foil 
: understanding of the way its which the 
;;; structure of the society: and the md- : 

. Wdes ofthose in the dominant groups 
' restrict ppportunitics for . the weaker 
• gamps who are in Si minority? 


■ th at 1 h itsd ^preclude t&i^om'fakh» 
action hi support of the claims of those 

nnlinil Unm U _«■ 


identify with and' understand the de- 
mands of th« others' and give greater 
legltimaby to active participation In the 
campaigns of the others?-; . . . 

Those of a'contoiYative disposition 
can -often be ■ hoard ■ railing against 
wealthy socialists, who fight for the 
redistribution of wealth or, income 
from the rich to the poor,. The cha 
tisy, is often ■ 


■ ■ , v "V tllQ 

support for -greater ’equality between 

nil ... * *• 


• It h for this reason that the feminist 
teachers jo whom I referred at the 
beginning seem to me so misguided. 
Separatism and exclusiveness are not 
constructive responses to ■ fighting' a 
political battle. , - . 


. Consciousness-raising for members 
of oppressed groups has its plitcc. 
However consciousness-raising should 
be applied to everyone, not just to 
mitbe.groups.tbein? ' 
no Pa - 


sss$$ 

sfti+fe 
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the nature of these reforms and how 
they are introduced should be anything 
other than maximized. 

One of the most offensive public 
statements I ever heard was at a debate 
on abortion at the Cambridge Union in 
I960. An undergraduate stood up and 
said how glad lie was women were not 
allowed to be present ( I was in the 
public gallery) since these matters 
could not be rationally debated with 
women since they were so emotionally 
involved. For this outrage he was 
applauded and supported by a Con- 
servative politician and a bishop. 

it couicf not happen today? Perhaps 
not. But not dissimilar responses can 
be heard about the participation of, 
say, young people or poor claimants in 
debates about their rights from those 
who should know better. 

There is also no doubt that mem- 
bership of one group that has suffered 
from prejudice or discrimination does 
heighten a sense of injustice about 
other groups and perhaps gives the 
individual concerned more authority 
to speak . on behalf of other such 
groups. 


I have never forgotten the sense of 
anger and rejection I felt when 1 was 
refused entry to the library in a men's 
club (not places I normally frequent) 
where I wanted to wait while the 
person who had asked mo to meet him 
at the club was unavoidably delayed. 
An utterly trivial and unimportant' 
event in itself but one. which made me 
far more aware than before what a 
black person must feel like when 
turned away ftpm a club or restaurant. 



The European Nuclear Research Centre (CERN) in Genera: too expensive for Britain to support? 

Is big really beautiful ? 

Can we afford big science? Jon Turney, our science 
correspondent, reports from the meeting of the 
Association of British Science Writers in London 


money. You need to ask for some of 
the money they’re giving to someone 
else. 

■ Credo, logic, perhaps. But logic that 
British sdentists seem more prepared 
to follow than for many years. If times 
are hard, and that next experiment is 
really crying out to be done, a col- 
league’s money is as good as anyone 

CISC’s. 

In this climate, those conspicuous 
consumers the particle physicists and 
astronomers - the “big scientists” - 
have to work even harder to justify 
.their slice 1 of the;, cake- They were 
working especially hard last Week at a 
meeting of the Association of British 
Scfence Writers in London to diSetiss 
the simple question: “Can we afford 
big defence?* 1 

Actually, ho;, said the small scien- 
tists, represented by Dr Colin Hum- 
phries of the department of materials 
science at Oxford University and Pro- 
feasor Michael Hart of the physics, 
department at King’s College, 
don. Both work in areas sup 
the Science ■ - ■ 

Council ant 


for nuclear physics, not astronomy 
and space research, because it was 
less closely connected to the rest of 
science. 

Dr Humphries had a further argu- 
ment for the shift in resources. “If 
there's no more money fpr little 
science, whole areas will die - and then 
in 20 years whole areas of British 
Industry will die.” If that happened, 
there would be no more money for 
little science in any case. 


for big science was put by Professor 
Ken Pounds of Leicester University 
and professor Derek Colley, chairmen 
respectively of the SERC's astronomy, 

K and radio and nuclear physics 
. Big sdentists evidently need to 
stick together and neither argued that 
spending on the other’s subject should 
be cut. instead, they made a composite 
defence. 

They argued that spending in both 
fields was glreidy decreasing as a 
proportion of the SERC total. Ken 
Pounds put his subject in context by 
estimating the astronomy and mace 
board’s total spending of around £40m 
a year as 17 per. cent of the SERC's 
annual budget; one per cent of total 


fessor Pounds felt. Where would it 
end? “Scientific suicide,” according to 
Derek Colley. It was strange to UK 
about destroying excellence to crate 
excellence elsewhere. 

The big spenders were sturig to 
counter the attack, from little sow 
with criticisms of their rivals for Hindi. 
If materials science was in such despe- 
rate straits it was the fault of the 
SERC's engineering board fo 
Pounds suggested. 

The engineers had a great deal mat 
than £6m a year to spend. And as for 
small physics: “What is tho cvkieMt 
that au this first class physics tasnl 
been done In the last ten yeanr , be 
wanted to know. , 

Maybe there was a. shortage « 
physicists - and you couldn't create* 
boom in a subject overnight Jurt 
pumping money Into it. “It’sdear wlw 
we can fill, or damage. Let's bedew* 
we can improve anywhere ebe, w 
said. . 

This was hd informal evering^^ 
sion, not a meeting of the SERBS' 

■ the cleavage between different 5#“" 
tific communities was ultimately Alf- 
red by the absence of any coedur’" 
But there was a definite 


ut fo # sorts of fields 


Research-Gen 


ftnd use it 


nesare so expen- nomine cnair: > u* 

areas of Gowr^ent is likely to 


were ?fun 


icy. might have 
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Events 

n. Association of Learned 
Juries in (he Social Sciences 
IU next annual con- 
JL- on “Postgraduate 
SSm In the social sciences” 
jftidxy, January 6, 1984 at 
iLrial College, Prince Con- 
goad, London. The 
Eken will UGC chalr- 
2TSir Peter Swinnerton- 
n»r Details and application 
gi from Dr Peter Willetts, 
tortnent of systems science, 
fvT University, London 
K1V OHB, tel: 01-253 4399 

m. 

itahce notice is given or a 
ortreoce entitled “A future! 
far igM gtirii 1 ?” sponsored by 
tic Higher Education 
fathers wi English and to be 
Md it the University of Read- 
h« boat April 10-13, 1984. 
farters will include Cather- 
£ Bdtey, Denis Donoghue, 
David Crystal and Karl Miller. 
f» farther information, con* 
tedDavid Gervals, conference 
Mtury, teli 0734-875123. 

fa Northern Counties Kid- 
Nf Research Fund this week 
(•pitted the endowment of a 
lectanahlp in clinical science 
it fa University of Newcastle, 
fa fins] instalment of £90 




ipedaUft was presented to the 
■heritor by Mr Freddie 
Gnu, chairman of the hind. 

fa University of Essex Is to 
mint a director of con- 
using education next year in 
i bid to expand its part-time 
training end skills updating for 
Mutry sod business. 

Ik lift annual conference of 
b UK Association for Legal 
■4 Social Philosophy will oe 
Ud it University College, 
UjJoo, from April 6 to 8, 
M4,oa the theme of "Discri- 
■Wes and equality”. The 
ffiikd urc will be given by 
JWnsr Amartya Sen on 
Jttti and goals*’. Further 
from Mr Stephen 

S& °f taws » Uni- 

j™? College, London, 4-8 
W*^ G Garfans, London 



Appointments 

Dr David Hargreaves. Oxford Uni- 
veniiy reader in eduialion and a fellow 
of Jesus College, hat been appointed 
chief inspector for Ihe Inner London 
Education Authority. 

71k Council of the Royal Society has 
appointed Professor W. D. Hamilton, 


FRS. to a R5 research professorship 
which he will hold at the University of 
Oxford. Professor Hamilton is current - 


the institute 1 * labour market group In 
research and adviaory work related to 
education and training policy. 

Dr Bruce A. Haddock has been 
appointed managing director of Bios- 
cot Ltd. the now company launched 
earlier this year by Edinburgh and 
He riot- Wait universities to promote 
Scottish research in biotechnology In 
the commercial market. Dr Haddock is 
currently associate research director ol 
Bingen SA. Geneva, which he joined 
as senior scientist in 19SQ. 


ly professor of evolutionary biology at | Stirling 
the University of Michigan. Lectureships: J. D. 

oe»);Di/T.L,W 


lately chairman of the University 
Grants Committee. 

Lord Trend, a visitor to the universi- 
ty and sometime secretary to the 
Cabinet is to be honoured with the 
degree of Doctor of Letters. 


Mr Norman Clegg, principal of North 
Nottinghamshire College of Further 
Education has been elected the new 
chairman of the National Bureau for 
Handicapped Students. He replaces 
Mr Denis Coe. former assistant direc- 
tor of Middlesex Polytechnic, who 
becomes a vice-president. The three 
vice-chairmen are: Mr John Baillie, 
principal of Southwark College, Lon 
don; Mr Ronald Sturt, formerly assis- 
tant provost at the City of London 




continuing education at the University 
of Sheffield. 

At the annual general meeting of the 
Institute of Manpower Studies it was 
announced that ihe new associate 
directors would be Malcolm Bennison, 
deputy director of the institute since' 
1978 and Richard Pearson who leads 


J. Denny (small busi- 
Wilson (psychology); 


J. X. Ashford (accountancy and busi- 
ness law): Ms V. M. S. Patterson 


T. Rlcbcru 


Irew (aquaculture); t 
(chemistry); R. D. 


The Ephemera Society has awarded 
to Profei 

soi Michael Twyman, head of the 
and graphic 
Univcrslt 




“Trellis”, designed In 1864, was one of William Morris’s 
earliest designs. It is thought to be based upon the rose 
garden and trellises which bordered the well court at the 
Red House, Morris’s home from 1860 to 1865. Ironically, 
the “characteristic” Morris birds were superimposed by 
Phillip Webb. 

The design is taken from The Victorians and their 
Flowers, by Nicolette Scourse, Croom Helm/Timber, 
£12.95. The book demonstrates the Victorians’ extraor- 
dinary passion for flowers - a legacy from the previous 
century when almost 9,000 new plants were introduced 
into the British Isles. The text is illustrated with pictures of 
Victorian floral extravaganzas, reproductions from con- 
temporary textbooks and volumes of botanical plates. 



(chemist ry). 

Other*: L. C. Fulcher (director - sodal 
work education); Dr Jane L. Pol glue 
(aquaculture - administrator); 0. J. 
Alexander (housing administration - 
director); Mis A. A. McOitvray 
(Japanese studies - documentalist). 

Heriot-Watt 

Lectureships! Dr W. J. Mitchell (brew- 
ing and wologlca] sciences); Dr M. 
Kennard (chemical and process en- 
gineering); Dr A. Gamine nn an (com- 
puter science); M. I Ch antler (electric- 
al and electronic engineering); Karen 
M. Bennett (languages); H. Janet 
Allman (languages): Dr A. C. Walker 
(physics); Dr J. O. Gowther (physics). 

Kent 

Lecfurohlpsi R. P. Bird (computing); 
Dr W. Shields (electronics); S. J. 
Thompson (computing). 

Temporary kctareehlMi L. D. Nead 


eale (ulm studies); Mrs V. Belton 
merit science); Miss C, Sevan 
U. D. Fuller (sodal science 
1 humanities In com 


. - - ■iKsflTfrH 


Priro. Mr 

the Sr Charles Harvey 
sward for work in business admloiilra- 


Chairs. 


Dr David McLellan has . been 
appointed to ihe vacant Europe chair 
or rehabilitation at the university of 
Southampton. The appointment waS 
announced In Parliament on December 
2 by John Pattern, MP, Parliamentary 


The first writing fellow af 
Trinity and All Saints’ Col- 
lege, Leeds, will be the novelist 
Anita Mason (above), whose 
second novel, The Illusionist, 
was shortlisted for the 1983 
Booker Prize. The fellowship la 
funded in conjunction with the 
Arts Council. 


Under-Secretary for Health. Dt 
McLellan if si present a senior lecturer 
in nenrofogy at Southampton. 

Mr Ian HaraV HDlTer/ BSc, PhD 
(London), DIC, at present reader in 
chemistry, has been appointed to a 
personal chair In chemistry at Man- 
. Chester University. 


London university 

ProfeuonhJps: Stephen Victor Ley. 
organic chcmiitiy, imperial College; 
Terry Sheppard, Industrial metallurey, 


A newly-created chair ol industrial 
marketing it UM15T, sponsored by the 
Plcwcy company, wfll.be fDlea by 
Malcolm Cunningham, • currently a 
senior lecturer at the Instftute. 
Appropriately, his area of research 
expertise is in the export rnaricedngaad 
Interna lion il purchasing of high-tech 
.goods. 


Grants 


^J^UNTVmiTYt Dr K. S. Bedi, 
Wellcome Trust (effects of 

■ten. 


Alluvial Mining Ttd (marine vibro-Impad 
coring); Professor Reid and Dr W> F. Deans, 
£13,339 from SERC (data procasing for split 


Hopldnion bar t 
J. K. Maize 


Dra B. K Willett* 
from SERC 


Medical Research Council 
electrophyriologlcal cha 
containing neurones of _ 

Dr P. G. A. Aggett, £10,019 


«Wptnau Board 


ailment 


55!* 0 * 


rinases); • Dr L. A. 
'SERC (amino add 
muscle enolase); Profcs- 
Wellcome Trust (rat 
-ate); Dir C. K. Pearson. 
I Research Council (cell 


ily, Harwell (experimental study of short 
rotation forestry for energy); Professor Matth- 
ews, £64,377 from Natural Environment Re- 
search Council (biotechnology in research into 
hardwood cultlvan); Dr Dr, Fox. £21,649 
from Scottish Hospitals Endowments Research 
Trust (mutation in ulcerative colitis patients); 
Professor Robertson. £13,661 from Cancer 
Research Camp ai g n (risk of coton/rectel can- 
cer In relation to Apoprotein-B); Dr J, L. 
Walt, £12,819 from Cancer Research Cam 
paign (karyotypic ana 
susceptibility, aetiofo, 

sor Robertson, £S3,1*- — 

Energy (long terms effects of diving); DrD.P. 
Fox, £31 ,518 from Department of Energy 
(ditto); Dr D. B. Sugden, £15,899 from 
Ministry of Defence (snow characteristics at 
nun wavelengths); Dr D. J. Baden, £13,713 
from British Petroleum Company pic (organic 
fades and petroleum source potential): Mr B. 
" « — '--^.£14,984 from Total Oil Marine 




sor Kemp, £24.761 from Britoll, P 
roleum and SneL Expro (comparative pet- 
roleum taxation); Miss S. Lloyd, £43,713 from 
Scottish Education Department (community 
■care of drunken offender*); Dr P. Seed, 
£74,328 from Sodal Work Services Grou 
(adult mentally handicapped training centres] 
Miss S. Lloyd, £55,191 from Social Work 
Services Group (as above); Dr N. L. Bonney, 
£19,020 from S5RC (social change [n Aber- 
deen 1971-81); DiM.p. Cresrer, £19,171 from 
.SERC (fundamental research on aerosols in 


nnsiytiml atomic . 

Petrie, £128,000 from Pfizer Liu ^oiuu^t wiuui 
lecturer appointment - five year minimum 
C. Petrie £15,000 from Bristol 
s (tendon, a com- 
Dr J. C. Petrie 


Dr. A; F. Gaines - £19,640, Science & 
Engineering Research Council, (the relation 
between chemical structure* In coals and their 
eitles); Professor W. McWhlnnle & Dr. J. 
w. Oaskarth - £5,220, Central Eledrlclt 
Generating Board , (the geochemistry of co 
and nickel- and its compounds . In selei 
geological ■ environment!); Professor J.' E. 
Flood - £2,000. Electriclly Council, (devise, 
produce and supply a video tape lecture on heat 
transfer aspects related to (he induction 
mechanism}; Dr. A. T. Thomas - £6,525, The 
Levcrhulme Trust, (Leverbulme Vlating Fel- 
lowshl); Mr H. Rothman, Professor C. Bell & 
Professor M. Brown -’’£36,000, Science & 
Engbieering Research Council, (a critical 
ralsal of literature based models of idenee 
validation for u» in reuarefa planning); Pro 
feixorE. W- Davies A Mr P. 

Social Science Research Council, (currency 
risk management In UK multinational com- 
ics): Dr M. Oakley - £4,411; Council for 


— v 

nilw patients); (workshop 
Rothman • 


Dr O, R. D.~CaT|o, j 


tuition service* 
i, £12,889 from 


2,889 from 
antibodies 
3ancv);Dr 


of living plant 


mton knd 



iOh,. £ 24,989 from 
Is of new 

,392 frofn — — 

. nent (oommvinity 
... H^sOfromCommls-; 

P°«munltiei (distributed 

jB 


them in 

Candida albicansV ProfoSsor Hamilton. 
£39,772 from SERC (fouling and cprroalon of 
offrbore steal structures); Dr P. C, Wraight, 
£18,956 frWn SERC .(Investigation of.pboto- 
— «-*-■ and dynamics of upper atmosphere. 
_. multichannel spectrOtoelry); . Prole aor 
Sim, £38,223 from SERC (atomic 4nd 
electronic alxpcture studies ./with 
synchrotron radiation - jointly with Maiiohea- ■ 
ter University and Daresbura 
Professor MacGUUvray «^1 
£16,797 from MRC (changed tntom of 
natal dare); Dr M- A. Porter. £29,530 from 

Family , 

which women choose, continto or detinue 
contraceptive nrethoqa); DraD- R. Abramo- 
vich and C. K. Peanoh, H2.933 from Swttlih 
Homo and Health. Department (synlbWs of 
lipaxygenare product byhun^endomelrium 
myotnetriuin unliuKborion tlcddiw uiq WhI 
'tlHue)i' Dr W.’ D, Thomson, £21,143 ^ from 
w.nmm» Tmrf ^factors In atberdsderolic 

’ and 


studies on MK421 In h 
Professor Mordue, £24,‘ . J 

Research Coundl) characterization and mode 
of action of locust diuretic hormone); Dr 
P,A.Racoy, £27,813 from NERC(ener,oeH« «»f 
[annual cycle in bate) 


ASTON UNIVERSITY! Dr. O. Cumberbatch - 
£4,872, Birmingham Post & Mail Ltd (Read 
erahip survey);. Mr' D. Whitfield £2,400 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority' 
(relevant human reliability dala)fMr D., Whit- 
field r- £1 ,250, United Kingdom Atomic Ener- 
gy Authority (Literature and data support to 
nmrinrilnn of a guidB for reduring huihan etror 
ppeiation); Dr. C. J, . Bailey'' - 
' a PbariMcwtical Ltd; (effect of ., 
ptor sites of Insulin 
water ~£l<,699.John 
eer* & CoMtruc((on Ltd, (study 
.. fiiatip^hnd, tonwnjon jirooes- 

diameter 


nal Academic Awards, (design mSiugc- 
dovclopment prcject)' Professor C. Bell 
- £3,025, Social Science Research Council, 


£2,450, West Mldlan 



action. 
Brown 
,of wood 
ses); “ 


£1,940, Sodal Science Research Council 
(trade unlonhm and ethnic minorities)] Dr J 
B. Coates & Mr P.-A. CblUar - £1,520 
Institute of Cost A Management Accountants, ■ 
(tho impact of Iqformalloa technology on the' 
work of the management accountant); Dr. D. 
Bennett - £857, Sodal Science Research 
Council, (SSRC/HSFR research exchange! 
scheme for sodal sdOnthts 1983/84); Dr. 
Lane- £573. Sodal Science Research Ctjundl, 
(S5RODFG research exchange schetuo for 
social scientists 1983284); Dr. C. Brookes 
£51.680, Sdehre & Engineering Research' 
Coundl. (orUtal analysB and the HeWttl 
satellite camera*); Mr T. H. Richards- £8,000, 
Dunlop Ltd, (detfclopracm of. a CAD tyitem 
for sports racket design)' ' 



University 


^or K. Porter - £7 


to suppleraeot a 


and separation of dextran fructose from suc- 
rose by dextiaiiiucrasB); Professor- P. B, Bar 
ker- £?,000, Flnnsuaar Ettalneering,,' (the 
separation of.frubtose from CarbuhydniteijllX- 
rnres); Dr B. J. Hgtej- £84^436.. 

ie- 




• ■■ v ti ,■ ... • / . ■ ' ! ■' 
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LIVERPOOL UNrvratSiTVt 

Professor A^^Ktog,. £!Sg00 frothy l^C 

amykridoSs and braht antfoo odd .toxic 
Profewor p. tfiU. 87,000. from ICI ^ 
’(tBot»Uurgy/iMt«iate); Dr I. T. QdhpbeU, 
£5^00 ton MRHA (energy flux/balBrfde Is 
InHuitlvenra); RrofotiOr AT M._Brec‘ ,J " 

* “ 'fro 

rK 


The Effective Minagn Mwtiap (P670; pceg 

; *)■. ' - - V . : ' 

Sunday December IS ; 

T^i.Q^fc for Older Peopte. VolnoUiy Wmken 
11JM iMathnThe Atvey Progcume*. 3. wivpri 
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overseas news 


overseas news 


Researchers consult oracle UN chooses Finland California puts a ban on staff/student romance 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 
Australian university academics and 
the leadersof research projects in both 
industrial and government organiza- 
tions have been invited to pamdpate 
in an antipodean “think-tank 1 ' using 
Delphic methodologies to try to pre- 
dict changes in* the next Eve to ten 
yean. 

The Australian Technological 
Change Forum, a privately financed, 
non-prohl-raakine group has been set 
up to use extensive consultations and 
computer projections to identify the 
direction ana extent of emerging 
trends in technological change. It will 
then set out the options for managing 
that change. 

The forum has been established by 
the Productivity Promotion Council of 


Death sparks 
protests 
in Poland 

A new anti-government campaign may 
soon be launched in Poland, m connex- 
ion with official inquiries into the 
death last May of school-leaver Grze- 
gorz Przemyk, the Polish press pre- 
dicted last week. ir- 
itis expected that any campaign will 
become evident at first in the universi- 
ties, particularly among first-year stu- 
dents who were Grzegorz Przemyk’s 
contemporaries. 

Grzegorz, who died a few days 
before his 18th birthday, was the son of 
the poet Barbara Sadowska. one of the 


Australia and is intended to help 
organizations avoid the trap of think- 
ing that the future will be just like the 
past and the present, except there 
might be a bit more, or even a bit less 
of it. 

The forum will publish reports to 
provide the public with an overview of 
emerging changes to help encourage 
debate and help industry and govern- 
ment plan appropriate strategies, 
according to a council official. 

The council’s confidence in the 
forum's success is based on the result 
of a series of futurology seminars held 
in 1979. They predicted that the oil 
panic would be snort-lived and that the 


development of alternative energy 
sources would be severely hampered 
by too little money spread too thinly, 
“in 1979, we were also extraordin- 


arily accurate in computers," the offi- 
cial said. “In terms of both develop- 
ments and their implications, we fixed 
1984 fairly accurately." 

He said the forum would be based 
on a reference group of about 500 
people and this group would be asked 
to nominate 200 others considered to 
be most qualified in their fields. These 
200 experts would select the most 
important processes of technological 
change, and the top 20 areas would 
then lie examined thoroughly. 

The Delphi method grew out of the 
American race to put a man on the 
moon in the 1960s. Its supporters say 
that because the pipeline in feeding 
through the effects is about five years 
long, it is remarkable how accurate 
practitioners can be in defining what 
changes will occur. 
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to hirers throughout the country 


the usual few bunches 


tyitation 
.■Affetwkrdsdt home Grzcgorz’s con- 
(Ufjoit rapidly deteriorated; The next 
day, after considerable difficulty, his 
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for economic institute 

by Patricia Santinelli __ 

J on Clonal pmnnmio 


A world Institute for Development SinSd 
Economic Research, the first indepen- achieve its objectives WTOEirLS 
dent research and training centre of have not only to concern iSt M 

the United Nations Univers ty is to be problem of industrialized cumhfoK 
set up in early 1985 in Helsinki at a cost those of the south, both rorelaHl 
to Finland of some $40m to the north but dso on its ovT* 

4 . T ?^ e I c,slon was taken last week by The institute’s work is alroSLed 

Uie UNU council after year- ong nego- to be multi-disciplinary and to sK, 

tiations during which the Finns even- global perspective in order toK 
tua^y outbid the Netherland^another the impact of national po idS 
leading contender for the WIDBR. humanity as a whole P 0 KaM 00 

Finland's ^contribution ito theUNU’g Among the research topics the 
endowment fond for WIDER now institute Is likely to be concerad wS 
,ar «f 81 ““tabu- are a stiidy of the international imSS 

ion the first bemg from Japan where of domestic policies, intematffi 
the university has its headquarters. public goods md the “free 5 
Describing the. offer as outstanding- problems, assessment and refoimcf 

ly generous, UNU rector Soedmtmo- the network of international econonS 

ko said that the agreement marked a organizations, the role of social teem- 
significant advance in the implementa- ity in both developed and developlni 

tion of the university's medium term countries the arms race and the earn- 
perspective. micsof disarmament, and cultural and 

wilf£?2 ,nted °H t “ at proposal for religious values and economic motira- 

WIDER arose from the need for an tion. 

integrated scientific effort of the high- WIDER is also being envisaged ui 
est quality that had been made urgent small pluralistic, mtertisdpUnan 
bv the deepening economic difficulties group of scholars researching aspecti 
of almost ail countries, irrespective of of the global economic system that 
their economic and social systems and affects trie development prospects of 
S„ < fe e i.°P rae ]? t - .. the poorest countries. 

i j E wm first discussed at a In addition to its extensive researcb 

London School of Economics meeting programme, the institute will have i 

last year when it was agreed that training role, under which young scho- 
exlsting economic and soda] lars, especially from developing coon- 
approaches were inadequate to meet tries, will have an opportunity to 
the policy challenges confronting the participate in research. The empjajii 
w °ud. will be on equipping them for similar 

The UNU then derided that no efforts in institutions In their home 
existing institution could or was in a countries, 
position to deal with these problems The director of WIDER is expected 

because of the limitation of national to be a leading scholar in the develop- 

considerations as well as the need fora fog countries, while the chairman of 
totally fresh approach, the board of trustees will be selected 

The university was keen that the among eminent scholars in the Indus- 
new institute’s policy orientated work trialized world. 


Academics must attack 
social issues, says minister 


their economic and social systems and 
levels of development. 

The WIDBR was first discussed at a 
London School of Economics meeting 
last year when it was agreed that 
existing economic and soda] 
approaches were inadequate to meet 
tfiejjoli^challenges confronting the 

The UNU then decided that no 
existing institution could or was in a 
position to deal with these problems 
because of the limitation of national 
considerations as well as the need for a 
totally fresh approach. 


from Jessica Kuper 

LEIDEN 

The social sciences had made spectacu- 
lar advances in the past 20 years and 
must start to deliver solutions to 
pressing soda! problems, Mr Deet- 
man, the Dutch minister of Education, 
told parliament. 

He said that sodal science research, 
which is concentrated in the univerai- 


set up faculty research institutes, each 
under, the direction of a professor, 
which would address certain pressing 
themes. The institutes would also 
benefit from “professional manage- 
ment”. • • j • 

Thalssues on wfoch these institutes 
should .concentrate were labour rela- 
tions^ . ethnic minorities, population 
issues, problems in public policy and 
the sodal and ethical implications of 


new technologies. Spedal foods wonW 
be made available to stimulate tbs 
development of these research insti- 
tutes. 

The reaction of the sodal science 
community has been overwhelmuw 

negative. Professor Kohnstamm, dean 
of the faculty of sodal science at 
Leiden University, told th? university 
newspaper that the minister seemedB 


of the Netherlands “except for healthy 
middle-aged men”. . . 

He went on: “The minister wanhlg 
social sciences to come up with wg- 


and all with an extra budget of H > 
million guilders. It is a crazy M 6 *-, 
Other professors have 
fears of growing bureauCTatizauon 
central control. Professor CromWft 
head of the Centre for 
Teaching Methods, commented ten 
ministry policy itself was in ch««' . 


Australia backs 
peace research 

fee Australian government M* . . 
vited the . Australian National ^ 
versity to put forwwd a preF^ 
the establishment of a peace 
institute.^ ... 








chancellor of the ^ u ’, f 51 1 7 r for 

Peter JCannel, . by foe minister 
foreign affairs. • ' ■ i 

Professor Karmel has apgJLp. 
committee to examine whew« 
wal aCccpt.ble to both be ff g 

foreign affairs. ... M ,«eaiti 

Establishment of a peace 
centre a part of the 'Labor go 
mcpt's' platform. . • ; 


Perfect match • 

The Dutch gdvenunent Pj^S'moS; 
student entry to grhduate fob PfSi 


to restrict numbert 


yand -phyweaf ctiutatibd 


from Charlotte Beyers 

PALO ALTO 

He University of California's 
academic senate has voted 20-14 to 
foAid romantic relations between the 
faulty and their students. 

After a complicated. Impassioned 
debate at the Berkeley campus the 
nrolessors adopted a resolution noting 
fiat such relationships, “even when 
mutually welcomed” represented a 
serious breach of professional con- 
duct. 

“A faculty member who initiates 
with a current student a personal 
relationship with romantic or sexual 
mplications or intentions, or who 
iquiesces in such a relationship initi- 
ated byacurrent student, can seriously 
compromise the student-teacher rela- 
tionship," the resolution continued. 

“Furthermore, such relationships 
Oise questions of fairness in grading 
and outer academic matters and leave 
the faculty members vulnerable to 
charges of sexual harassment and dis- 
crimination." 

The academic senate invited the 
faculty committee that drafted the 
measure to submit a request that the 
prohibition be included in the faculty 
code of ethics which would include 
penalties for non-compliance. 

The romance ban applies only to a 
faculty member's current students. It 
does not apply to faculty members and 
students in general, or to students and 
faculty who have romantic liaisons 
before or after they are academically 
baked. 


University 
opens with 
controversy 

fora A. S. Abraham 

BOMBAY 

Inga’s newest university at Kottayam 
uKerala state in south India has been 
™Jjded amid a fierce political and 
*«kmlc controversy which began 
veil before its inauguration by the 
cwnlry s president in October. Gand- 


alma), was created by a special 
paJnance aimed not at extending 
“per education to new regions but a 
“king existing arrangements less un- 
wieldy administratively. 

Toe 215 colleges in Kerala (as 
SPuist a mere nine 25 years ago) have 
Hl.nw been affiliated to the three 
n universities of Calicut, 
TjWhin and Kerala, the last of these 
X a Wit 127 colleges and 600,000 
^wents under its wing. Sixty-four of 
Hi!** now been put under the 
IWBqlction of the new\ university. 

^^Ushment of Oandhiji Uni- 
WWty Is widely viewed in the state as 
pt the Present .non-com- 

mm PT )vlnda l govetn- 

ky Mrs Gandhi’s Congress 
wijty' toseenre the Christian vote, 
to n T* fbe colleges affiliated- 


gai.Tr* 

^ lar 8e[y Christian. The 
HS". Population has long 
folly fledged university, 
ire U , hk aca( iemics and others 
the way the jew 
edtobi 
1st 



MOuUlti J 

devil ! 



Richard Abrams, a UC Berkeley 
history professor, and chairman of the 
committee that drafted the resolution, 
said it was a logical extension of the 
university’s policies against sexual 
harassment. “But where the anti- 
harassment policies focus on unwel- 
comed sexual advances, the romance 
ban speaks against even mutually de- 
sired relationships of an implied or 
explicit romantic or sexual nature.” 
In a report that accompanied the 
resolution, Abrams argued: “Even a 
single advance to a student by an 
instructor can poison the environment 
not merely between the Instructor and 
the student, but between the teacher 
and other students in the class under 
his supervision - and all of this whether 
or not the advance was welcome. 


invited or rebuffed." 

Many of the faculty members at the 
meeting observed that such a resolu- 
tion was simply not needed. 

"Every boay knows that teachers 
shnuldn l sleep with students. Some 
things are so obvious to civilized 
people that they shouldn't be in the 
rule book,” noted Ray Redheffcr, a 
maths professor, 

He explained that few professors 
arrived in class drunk or naked even 
though no specific prohibitions against 
doing so exists. He argued that the 
romance resolution would only suc- 
ceed in raising suspicions among the 
public as to what is happening on 
campus. 

Redheffer said that his observations 
at the UCLA Indicated that such a 


measure wasn't really needed because 
affairs between Icacncrs and students 
are rare. 

"I’m sorry it is not extremely rare,*’ 
responded UC-Davjs law professor, 
Carol Bruch. "Several of my col- 
leagues need to be reminded fre- 
quently." 

History professor Albert Lindc- 
mann, from Santa Barbara, said: “The 
problem is not that there is a large 
percentage of faculty members having 
affairs with their students. It is really 
that there is a small number who do it a 
hell of a lot." 

Regardless of the scope of (he 
problem, some professors complained 
that the resolution was meaningless 
because even if it were put in tho ethics 
code, it could be enforced only by 
turning teachers into love police. 

An informal sampling of opinions 


among the UC Berkeley undergradu- 
ates revealed they would prefer poli- 
cies Ui err on the side of romance 


rather than ethics. 

Borany Phcng, a senior, said: "1 
don't think It’s the role of the school to 
tell professors and students how to 
behave''. 

Hcrant Katchadourian, professor in 
the depanment of psychiatry at Stan- 
ford who teaches a course in human 
sexuality, said he had mixed feelings 
about the resolution. 


about the resolution. 
“It could be called 


Overseas policies 
‘will harm Ontario 


from Mark Gerson 


TORONTO 


Unless the Ontario government recon- 
siders its tuition policies for foreign 
graduate students, the province’s 
graduate schools will be harmed. That 
warning came last month when the 
Council of Ontario Universities, which 
represents Ontario’s university presi- 
dents called on the provincial govern- 
ment to cancel a projected fee increase 
for non-Canadians and provide more 
financial assistance to help them offset 
current fee levels. 

Visa students now pay $6,930 a year 
to take a graduate course in an Ontario 
university. An increase to $9,240 sche- 
duled for September 1983 was post- 
poned, but the council wants it aban- 
doned and the current fee lowered. 
Tuition for Canadian graduate stu- 
dents is $1,500 per year. 


According to the counrif, the high 
fees have made numbers of foreign 
graduate students decline 16 per cent 
since 1981. The number of new visa 
students entering graduate prog- 
rammes in the province has dropped 41 
percent in the same period, it daimed.- 

Outstandlng students from abroad 
contribute to the strength and inter- 
national reputation of Ontario's uni- 
versities and act as goodwill ambassa- 
dors when they return to their native 
countries, said the council. 

It is “crucially important" that 
graduate programmes include a mix of 
International students, but this wilt 
only happen if tho financial burden on 
these students is lessened, said the 
council. It warned that Ontario univer- 
sities risk losing "much of the inter- 
national component of their graduate 
schools, with all the adverselmpHca- ■ 
tions such a risk would entail.” 


c "it could be called gratuitous, we 
n don’t list all the things that faculty and 
students should not do,” he said. *But, 
is on the other hand, it could serve as a 
a conscious-raising measure.” 


Ankara teachers 
win their case 

9 from Bernard Kennedy 

ANKARA 

Three former leaching staff of Ankara 
gh University's science faculty have won 
gn their case for unfair dismissal against 
:nt dean of faculty professor Sevlnc Karoi . 
isa The decision was taken by an adminis- 
jg- trative court in Ankara. ' . 

41 In spite of the significant shortage of 

id.- university lecturers in some universi- 
ties and subjects, hundreds of staff 
ad have been faced with dismissal or 
er- non -renewal of contract over the last 
nl- couple of years. There have been 
}b- repeated claims that the sackings were 
ve ordered as a result of personal animos- 
ity or political differences. It remains 
to be seen how many will now open 
iat court cases against those responsible 
of following the reinstatement of Axilla 
lit Yanikoglu, M. Ali Akplnar and All 
in Karakaya. 

lie Professor Karol, who became dean 
:r- In the shake-up which followed the 
sr- inauguration of the 1981 Higher 
ite Education Council Act, also laces 


‘Dog show’ 
causes 
art row 


from Benny Morris 

JERUSALEM 
A struggle between Haifa University 
administration and lecturers from the 
university’s nn department has ended 
with the defeat of the lecturers and the 
removal of four politically controver- 
sial paintings from an exhibition the 
departments artist-lecturers are stag- 
ing. Many university lecturers re- 
garded the matter as a test case for 
freedom of expression on campus. 

The affair began when university 
president Yosef Teichcr, just hours 
before the opening of the exhibition, 
ordered the removal of a series of 
painting by lecturer Avisha Eyal, enti- 
tled “Arab dug - Hehrcw labour". 

The paintings depicted Eyal’s im- 
pressions from a stint of milltnry 
reserve duty at the Ansar detention 
camp in southern Lebanon. 

The camp, set up by the Israel 
defence forces in the wake of its June 
1982 invasion of Southern Lebanon, 
housed thousands of Palestinians and 
Lebanese suspected of membership or 
support of the PLO. The camp was last 
month emptied of its last 4,500 prison- 
ers, when they were exchanged for six 
Israeli soldiers held captive by the 
PLO since September 1982. 

At the exhibition’s opening cere- 
mony, a number of speakers defined 


Tuition for Canadian graduate stu- schools, with all the adverse implica- 4 disciplinary action by the powerful 
dents is $1,500 per year. tions such a risk would entail.” I Higher Education Council. 

Testing time forAmerica’sprivate examiners 


from E. Patrick McQuaid 

PRINCETON 

The chief executive officer for Amer- 
ica's largest designer and distributor of 
standardized tests has taken a bold 
step to protect the integrity of the 


tional Testing Service fias issued guide- 
lines to its clients noting that dedsions 
on admissions, hiring and promotion 
should never be made solely on the 
bksls of test results but in the wake of 
institutional “abuse”. Mr, Gregory 
Anrig has said that the company will 
not service offenders, • 


jjjjo thb university) while all 


PL wfo> is the governor of the 


While BTS is known mainly for its 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, used by roost 
colleges ana universities ' to review 
applicants, Mr. Anrig was responding 
to school districts that are using the 
national teacher exam , to determine 
the salary and rank of employed staff 
who -are candidates for. promotion. • 
“It seems just plain wrong j tO:telJ 

someone wbo has been judged a 
satisfactory teacher for 10 or ?5. or 20 
years that the passing of one test on 
one day is necessary to keep his or per 
job or salary as : ii teacher,” said Mr,: 

State' of Arkansas 1 recently ■ 
approved legislation to. require all 
public school teach ersto take tpe exam 


the announcement In Arkansas while 
attending a meeting of the council of 
chief state school officers. He had 
earlier warned that the state’s gov- 
ernor, Mr. Bill Clinton, that ETS did 
not approve ot the government’s 
plans. 

Staff should be judged “on teaching 
competencies as determined directly 
by the supervisory and evaluation 
procedures of the employing school 
district" , he noted. “Once employed, 
direct classroom supervision and eva- 
luation of the teachers are possible and 
you can assess those essential qualities) 


of teaching competence, in addition to 
academic taowledge, , that cannot Be 
measured directly by any paper-and 


pencil examination. ■ j 

Standardized tests are not designed, 
he contlnded, to measure “dedication, 
sensitivity, perseverance and caring”. 
The Arkansas plan would use the test 
to “belittle" DTofesslonals, ho charged. 


a recipe for failure in a string of. 
government and independent studies 
qf American schools this past year. : : 
The teacher exam was designed for 
education-school' graduates seeking 

Ideal or :atate 'certification . ..Sixteen 
states use the ETS exam or, a modified t,i 
V errion of U .fqr that purpote. » . ■ 
■The wisdom Qfst&iwardized tests for ' 
collcftc.8p|!il|cSDl( has come undfir pro; ■ 
frbfo^prne.s^oja^;' 'f%Gprt , eg|e;.-; 


Report on Secondary Schooling sug- 
gests the exams be used mainly as a 
guidance service to help students de- 
termine where their strengths lie and 
what options they might seek. A 
number of major universities, 1 includ- 
ing Harvard, are rethinking their 
admissions policies as a result of the 
debate. 

A study earlier this year concluded 
that most American colleges judge 
applicants on their secondary school 
grades and their scores on the standar- 
dized tests, 

; An interesting footnote to the 
Arkansas initiative: the Reagan gov- 
ernment plans to implement new pay 
, and lay-off rules for federal employees 
■ that the Congress bad legislated out of 
existence before , ’ adjourning last 
month. One high-ranking offidal said I 
the complicated five-tier performance 1 1 
rating system, similar to < various 
: teachers merit pay plans, "is a return to : 
: the spoils system". Employees would , 
be scored more on the basis of their 
relationship to their supervisors than 1 
their performance, he suggested. 

; The Congress ruled that the. Office 
of Personnel Management may not ■ 

E nd any money: to implement the 
n .arid In characteristic arrogance, 
office: ha$ since determined that 
federal agencies apddep&rtmeats must; 
i.implemem the plan ot thfeir own 'ex*: , 
pense, The unions have Indicated tfiey 
'^wi^taka, Gift gewaf htnepi. bLcouct ., k » • 


the removal of the Eyal paintings as 
“detrimental to freedom of expression 
and academic freedom”. Alter the 
removal of the paintings, the organiz- 
ers painted in heavy black fetters 
“painting removed" in the empty 
spaces and threatened that If the 
pictures were not restored, the exhibi- 
tion would be closed. 

University President Teicher said 
that he had ordered the paintings 
removed "only” because they 1 might 
provoke political violence on camjms. 

Eyal, head of the arts department’s 
creative section, said he began the 
paintings last October serving at 
Ansar. “What I saw at Ansar caused 
me a big shock. In Lebanon I saw 
people and dogs. I understood the 
Lebanese (by looking) at the dogs; 
beaten dogs, stray dogs, dogs afraidof 
people. Tne dogs I saw prompted in- 
me a surge of creation.” 

Eyal entitled his pictures individual- 
ly "A bad Arab dog", “A good Arab- 
dog”, “A pink Arab dog" and "Arab 
dog". 

At the opening ceremony, the dean 
of the faculty ofnumanities Professor 
Lany Davies sided with Eyal and 
severely attacked Teichcr for curbing 
freedom of expression. Professor 
Davies said: “After looking at them, I 
have reached the conclusion that they 
do not endanger the public.” 

Last weekend Tcjcher and the pain- 
ter-lecturers agreed to leave the ex* 
hlbition open and to place foqr noil- 
controversial works by Eyal on display 
instead of the ones removed. 

‘ . Teicher fold reporters that a uni- 
versity must uphold freedom of ex-i 
pression “but Only up. to a point”.. 

Meapwhile, the Israeli military au- 
thorities in the occupied West Bank 

E emitted the reopening of the Catho- 
c University of Bethlehem. The uni- 
versity was closed by military order last 
month for 60 days following days, of 
anti-Israeli, rioting and rock-throwing 
by students. - 

The reopening followed a meeting 
between the coordinator of activities in 
the West Bank and Gaza, BrigadicT- 
General Binyamin Ben-Eliezer and 
university vice chancellor Brother 
Thomas Scanlon and-. Rector ,Dr. 
Anton Sansur. 

. Scanlon arid .Sansur promised to 
prevent . further disturbances: on 
campus. , 

Lost week, Alanajah University ip 
Nablus, another West Bank trouble 




er Israeli .security ' forces placed 
roadblock* and Checked ID cards at 
the entrances to the campus. 

; The. roadblocks, went up after a 
Campus guard was beaten, presumably 
by-Je wish, set tiers' from nearby Jewish 
settlement^.; A Jewish settler had been 
attacked and wounded with an' axe in 
4h& centre Of Nablus the. day. before. 
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Research strategies 
for the 1980s 

Philippa Ingram talks to David Watt, 

about his time as 

director of Chatham House 


H If the people understand that there 
are principles other than the apparent 
immediate interest of their own coun- 
try which must be applied in interna- 
tional affairs, governments will pay 
heed to them. The tragedy is that over 
a great part of the world the people arc 
not allowed to know anything except 
what their governments tell them, and 
no voice or criticism can be raised. 

“If there were a Chatham House in 
Moscow and Warsaw, in Prague, 
Bucharest, and Sofia, how much more 
hopeful would the world outlook be. 1 ' 

Tlie words arc Clement Attlee's. 
The occasion the thirtieth anniversary 
dinner of the Roynl Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs for Chatham House as 
it is generally known), held at the 
Guildhall in 1949. Then the institute's 


inquiries a year at a cost of £126,000 (in 
1982/3) or more than £16 an inquiry. 
The books and periodicals library costs 
about the same amount, but is used far 
more and the plan is eventually to 
merge the two in a more economic 
operation. 

Realistic fee charging was consi- 


reputalion had probably never stood 
higher. Its invaluable wartime advis- 
ory service to the Foreign Office and 
{is postwar studies of the problems of 
political reconstruction in Europe, 
combined with its authoritative sur- 
veys of International affairs, meant it 
uniquely combined academic research 
with practical analysis and advice. 

Certainly it would be hard to im- 
agine such favourable sentiments as 
Prime Minister Attlee's issuing from 
Mrs Thatcher today. Her attitude to 
disinterested expert advice has been all 
loo clearly demonstrated by the abrupt 
closure or the Central Policy Review 
Staff or government “think tank" 
earlier this year. The anti-intellectual 
ethos of the present government com- 
bined with recession and the financial 
squeeze on the whole of higher educa- 
tion has indeed made times hard for all 
the independent research institutes 
and Chatham House in many ways 
typifies their precarious situation. 

“Finance has been the most difficult 
aspect of the last six years;'* said 
David Watt, reflecting on his period as 
director of Chatham House which 
expires at the end of this month when 
he hands over to Admiral Sir James 
Eberle.- 

Income had been falling foi 10 years 
but the big blow, from which the 
institute is still trying to recover, was 


dered, but by nutting me whole arc- 
hive far outside the means of most 
academic researchers, it would defeat 
its whole purpose. However, apart 
from a Nuffield Foundation donation 
four years ago, the institute has been 
unable to find permanent support for 
the press library and attempts to 
exploit the archive commercially have 
run into "insuperable difficulties over 
copyright". 

The press cuttings library is of 
course incredibly useful to an 
academic minority. And the decision 
to reduce what David Walt has called 
“the Roils Royce service” to some- 
thing more like a Ford Escort has 
provoked criticism of the director and 
provided an opportunity to question 
the venr raison d'etre of Chatham 
House in the 1980s. 

The doubts raised by detractors 
range wide and are sometimes contra- 
dictory. They argue that the academic 
rationale of me institute has long since 
been overtaken by the universities; 
that other independent research Insti- 
tutes, such as the Institute for Strategic 
Studies, have eroded its traditional 
scholarly domain; that it is too elitist; 
and finally, and most damagingly, that 


it has gone downhill academically. 

The arguments are exaggerated, but 
do they contain a core or truth? 

When the Idea for a centre where 
specialists could study and discuss the 

S roblems of international affairs was 
rat proposed by Lionel Curtis in 1919 
nothing similar existed. There were no 
international relations faculties in the 
universities fend the study of history 
stopped at 1890. Curtis, a member of 
me British delegation to the Paris 


Income had been falling for 10 years Peace Conference, felt strongly along 

but the big blow, from which the with a group of fellow delegates that 
institute is still trying to recover, was theabsenceof serious study of contem- 
tho loss two yean ago of the Foreign porary history was at least partly to 
and Commonwealth Office index- link- blame for the disastrous state of Inter- 


and Common wealthOffico index- link- 
ed general grant amounting to 8 per 
. cent of totalincome. This year It would 
. have been £65,000, The. FCO's 
rationalization foe Its action was that 
the Intellectual Independence of the 
, institute should be matched by finan- 
. dal independence. But this argument 
could have been advanced pt any time; 
and In fact like. ah government qepnrt- 
•; montfthe.FCO was looking for ways to 
■ ■■■ trim- ^ expenditure at the margin. 

; It was just easier to cut our grant 
te a Secretary in the Washington 
. Em bftssy. Now we are the only country 
. in Europe which does npt subsidize the 
.• ^Omp&rable Institution," said .David 

So Chatham Jfouse has been left to 
• compete with the other independent 
institutes and, increasingly, with the 
universities at the same diminishing 
waterholes, Needing an annual income 
. of £450,000, about one third of this is 
provided by Investment income from 


national relations. 

Np one wpuld seriously want to deny 
that since then, and particularly since 
tho end of the Second World War, the 
. situation. has changed out of all recog- i 
nltiontboth international relations and 
contemporary historical studies are 
firmly established In .universities and 
. polytechnics. But It would be foolish to 
suggest that Chatham House has hot 
changed with the times. If it has not 
always responded as swiftly . ns it 
should, nevertheless It has modified Its 
study and. publishing programmes to . 
take account of changes outside. 

Early projects , were large scale: a 



THE flOYAI. INSTITUTE Ot 
• INTERNATIONAL A HAIRS 




H"** . Watt 0®?) « nd Ws successor, Admiral Sir James 
Kberie, on the steps of Chatham House, Sir James takes over at the 
end of the month. 


six-volume history of the Peace Con- 
ference and the launching-of the vast 
annual survey and documents of inter- 
national affairs under the direction of 
Professor A. I. Toynbee. The survey 
finally stuttered to a halt in 1973 with 
. the publication of the first of the 1963 
volumes. The anonymous TLS review- 
er remarked that the decision to end 
the series was logical. It had proved an 
almost superhuman task to catch up 
with the wartime backlog. And more 
seriously: 

“As the Documents volume came 
out later and later and became more 
and more expensive, it began obvious- 
ly to fall between the two stools of 
rontemborary publication arid the re- 
Msc „« official documents under the 
new 30-year- rule”. • 


Professor Toynbee's long tenure at 
Chatham House was also typified by 
large theoretical studies of Internation- 
al relations, an area that it has now 
entirely ceded to the universities. 
Given their expansion into contempor- 
ary history as well, what does this leave 
for the institute today? David Watt’s 
reply is policy studies: “The line be- 
tween contemporary history and poli- 
cy studies is a narrow one,” he admits, 
but it does exist.' 1 

The Policy Studies Unit, which he 
created within Chatham House to 
promote (his function more clearly, 
than before, specializes in producing 
papers on topics of vital public interest 


(nuclear weapons, energy) both more 
quickly and more briefly than typical 
academic research, but in greater 


he new man at the helm 

Paul Flatter profiles Admiral Sir James Eberle 


, 8 ptc|fiD ! Project) makb'up the' rest; ■ 
v Th® ; Institute has responded to its 
. financial- vicissitudes both tiy- modest 
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depth than journalism. ■"» 

This is work which he feck 
needs to be carried out in the £ri„S 
an mdependent research instil R 
one hand he considers that theuSkS? 
sitics remain reluctant to dlrw 
larship too closely to coniSS 
issues, and those academics “R 
employ an inappropriate level K 
course. On the other hand, 
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educated, the need for reUablein. 
fomiation and analysis against which 
official policy on foreign tilairs an be 
judged is greater than ever. The Aroer- 
leans have been involved in polfov 
studies for years, and I think thu 
Uiatham House can reasonably daim 
to be the pioneer in this countiy.” 

Aithough David Watt hu slightly 
shifted the balance from pure 
academic research to the short-term 
work of the unit, the former remaiau 
major function. There are between 10 
and 20 academics employed on era- 
tracts typically lasting two yean. The 
subject emphasis has changed over the 
years. Latin American studies, a major 
topic in the 1960s, Is now well catered 
for by universities. During Andrew 
Schon field's time as director, the EEC 
and Japan were favourite topics. David 
Watt has continued the Interest in 
Japan, but has promoted Middle East 
studies, especially with reference to 
energy, and above all the Atlantic 
relationship. International economic 
issues also figure much more promin- 
ently than they used to and are (be 
subject of an individual research prog- 
ramme. 

The main thing was to identify the 
next key area in advance. He forsees 
regional studies and Soviet studies u 
likely subjects for his successor. 

Naturally, he repudiates accusation! 
of intellectual decline at Chiidum 
House. Judged by its recent publica- 
tions record. Its intellectual standing 
seems to remain very high. A few 
examples include an important papef 
by Lawrence Freedman (nowpiotri- 
sor of war studies at King's College 
London), Britain ana Nuem 
Weapons; another on the threat of i 
third oii supply crisis by Robert Bd- 
, grave, a former director of BP; id 
another on the need for more sensitive 
Western policies towards the Gim 
states by Valerie Yorke, a research 
associate. 

Chatham House is also less exclusive 
than it used to be. Membership of jbe 
institute has been broadened. To be- 
comeaniindividual memberyoudoneM 
to be a graduate, and officially you are 
supposed to have “a specialized know- 
ledge of some aspect of International 
affairs", but this latter requirement oils 
been deliberately relaxed. “Thelffld- 
tute used to be a bit stuffy on 1“ 
question of membership qualm®* 
tions. a genuine interest in the subject 
is sufficient.'' 

Independent institutes haw iw* 

E lied since the foundation of Cbathfl® 
louse and even if they are wrap*™* 
for the same funds or indeed btem t 
they are, cooperation is the order n 
the day. Chatham House hw ajrom 
publishing programme with the wiw 
Studies institute arid lhe_ 
Institute of Economic and Social ^ 

IKon-h n'nrl a loint RnfirEV lW“. 


tions were established wire i “i 

Centre for Economic Policy Reswmrn 
run by Professor Richard Portent 1 . 
It was still at the planning slag- , 
offices are, deliberately, clqM^ i 
they will share library fccilltles au» 
“meld intellectually". M 
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Storm clouds gathering 


-A bolt from the blue", “stunned", 
-appalled", are fast becoming well- 
worn expressions among staff at West 
Midlands College of Higher Education 
when asked for their reactions to a 
brief letter which arrived just four 
months ago. 

The sense of shock at finding the 
very existence of the college was under 
threat as a result of the planning 
exercise carried out by the National 
Advisory Body for pubuc sector higher 
education remains, together with a 
creeping belief among some staff that 
minister forces have been at work. 

That letter, from NAB secretary Mr 
John Bevan, proposed that the col- 
lege's three mainstream degree 
courses should be phased out from 
1984, bad news in itself. But it went on: 
“We recognize that this must call into 
question the ability of the institution to 
continue to offer its teacher training 
wmes* 

That quite explicit threat of closure, 
marking West Midlands out as one of 
just two institutions likely to be erased 


the current exercise, Has mobilized 
staff and students, local politicians and 
MPs (irrespective of party) and educa- 
tionalists in its defence. 

For if the college sees its role in 
providing its three diversified degree 
courses as useful, both regionally and 
nationally, it regards its teacher educa- 
tion role as vital. 

The college brought hope of a 
brighter educational future to the 
depressed Black Country when it 
owned solely for teacher education in 
lw3. The local authorities had experi- 
enced tremendous difficulties in temp- 
ling teachers away from more 
favoured areas and the experience of 
the past 20 years has, they believe, 
proved the college’s worth. Some 70 
per cent of its teacher education stu- 
dents now remain in the Black Country 
after graduating. 

But 20 years after it opened its 
doors, having survived the turmoil of 
contraction ol teacher education in the 
1970s, there is the real prospect that 
this may end. Closure, the college’s 
supporters believe, will deal a further 
Mow to a region which has already 
suffered disproportionately from the 
recession, high unemployment and the 
social and educational demands of 
urge concentrations of the ethnic 
minorities. 

Thecampaign has been taken direct- 
ly lo the NAB and raised in Parlia- 
ment. But despite a spirited defence 
curing the NAB’s residential weekend 

Peter Scott describes the 

Pew people at Hull imagine that it i? 
g* University Grants Committee’s 
ravourite university. Among the har- 
oe»t hit In July 1981 when it suffered a 
per com cut, Hull declined to accept 
the UGCs advice to dose down its 
orsma and history of art departments. 
^More recently it was “fined", when 
c«* Wcre ■ ™ fashion nt Park 

J^ccnt, for not reducing its student 
fat enough to meet the allo- 
Wted target. Hull, after a rather bitter 


in Eastbourne in October, the die was 
cast when, the secretariat's recom- 
mendations were confirmed by a 13-5 
vote at the end of the longest debate in 
that marathon session. 

With no reprieve from last month’s 
NAB committee, the college's fate 
now rests with Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education, its 
most staunch support has come from 
its funding borough, Walsall, and from 
nearby Sandwell. Local opposition to 
the proposals was summarized in a 
letter to MPs from Councillor Stan 
Ball, Walsall's mayor. 

It spoke of a “sense of shock and 
incredulity” with which the news had 
been received. 

The otherwise politically- volatile 
borough council sank its differences 
and carried a unanimous resolution of 
protest, emphasizing the value of the 
college in a borough with a legacy of 
urban deprivation and its vital role in 
the wider area. 

Parliamentary questions, MPs’ de- 
putations to ministers and face to face 


chairman Mr Christopher Ball, have 
left the college none the wiser about 
the true reasons for a decision. 

Questioned in the House of Lords, 
the Earl of Swlnton, the Conservative 
deputy chief whip, promised peers that 
Sir Keith would have to consider 
NAB’s advice not only on its own 
merits but in relation to its impact on 
the institution as a whole. 

He added: “I agree that Sir Keith 
will need to reach a judgment on the 
prospects of the college continuing as 
an institution devoted exclusively to 
teacher training. 

“If those prospects do not appear 
favourable, the NAB's proposals will 
have to be weighted against the possi- 
ble loss of this college's contribution to 
teacher education. 

These words have only spurred the 
college into renewed efforts to con- 
vince ministers that it has been treated 
unjustly in the NAB exercise and 
deserves a reprieve. It bases its case on 
the care and determination with which 
it has over the years tried to follow 
central government policies. 

In the late 1970s many of the 
surviving colleges of education were 
temptedinto an easy diversification by 
transferring or retraining teacher 
training staff to allied academic disci- 
plines. West Midlands adhered strictly 
to DES advice and took another 
inevitably more expensive route. It 
branched out into areas where it 
predicted a demand for an academic 


David Jobbins 
looks at the 
reaction of West 
Midlands College 
to the NAB 
closure threat 

approach coupled with practical and 
relevant skills. 

Walsall underwrote the costly pro- 
cess which involved recruitment of 
new staff, an expensive option when 
diversification in other less relevant 
directions would not have brought 
additional staffing commitments. 
Now, ironically, just as the local 
community seems poised to benefit 
from the fruits of its investment, that 
process may be aborted. 

With teacher education, the college 


with last autumn s decisions and has 
developed a key role in in-service 
provision for a wide area. 

There was widespread surprise when 
West Midlands appeared as one of 
only two confirmed probable closures 
from the early indications of “six or so” 
institutions at risk. 

“We weren’t even on my own list of 
possibles," one senior member of staff 
said. Many lecturers are sceptical ab- 
out NAB's assurances that no institu-, 
tional view was taken before advice on' 
course programmes was pulled 
together. According to NAB, only 
then was it discovered that all three of 
West Midlands' non-teacher training 
degree courses were on the list. 

All three were in less favoured 
programme areas but the college 
argues that each is sufficiently high in 
quality and distinctiveness to survive, 
and that other forces must have been at 
work. 

Conspiracy theories run rife in such 
circumstances, despite denials of the 
existence of a "hit list” with the 
college's name on it. But in the 
absence of real answers to tlie inevit- 
ably “Why us?" questions, every scrap 
of evidence is seized upon. 

Of the five identified criteria on 
which NAB based its advice, only 
quality of the courses within the prog- 
rammes seems to have had an effect, 
yet the college can point to evtdence 
from a number of sources in support of 
the courses under a death sentence. 



Students from West Midlands College occupy Metropolitan House, 
London, to protest at the National Advisory Board’s recommendations. 


One of the handful of courses given 
approval by Her Majesty's Inspecto- 
rate after tne shutters came down on 
innovations is the college's BA in 
visual communications studies. 

Its aim is to equip students with the 
necessary skills, perspectives and atti- 
tudes for work in Industry with video, 
photography and printing. 

Given the rare accolade in Council 
for National Academic Awards termi- 
nology of being of “particular quality”, 
it is one of the few in the country so 
completely equipping students for the 
real world. 

Mr Gerald Howarth, Conservative 
MP for Cannock and Bumtwood, said 
after a visit to the college: “I was 
particularly impressed by the visual 
communications course. It is precisely 
the kind of course necessary to train 
young people in the arts of tomorrow. ” 

Just as vocational in the college's 


eyes is Its BA in leisure and recreation- 
al studies, described by the CN AA as 
“rare and of quality". 

Like the BA/B Anonours combined 
humanities course, the course offers 
ideal opportunities for women to gain 
qualifications and employment skills in 
developing areas without having to 
overcome the inbuilt barriers to scien- 
ce and technology created by the 
schools system. And despite the uncer- 
tainty f applications are up on last year 
for all three BA courses. 

Humanities courses may have 
appeared ah easy target, , but the 
college feels NAB has made a serious 
error by hitting the West Midlands, 

Principal Mr Tim Cox is under no 
illusions for the future. “We are being 
used as a marker for the rest of the 
sector. If NAB can do this to us, what 
will happen to quite a selection of 
other colleges over the coming yedra?" 
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bom refusal to accept that the UGC’s 
world-view of Britisn universities is the 
only legitimate one. 

The belief is easy to explain. Hull 
was awarded three “new blood" posts, 
rather more than Its size and subject 
mix would have justified and certainly 
more than the implicitly thumbs-down 
judgment of July 19ol would have 
suggested. The most natural conclu- 
sion is that judged department by 
department Hull must appear a signifi- 
cantly stronger institution than it 
appears in the broad-brush institution- 
al picture that has mesmerized the 
UGC. . , . 

This conclusion is certainly borne 
out by two typical Hull departments - 
engineering design and manufacture, a 
new department that seems a model at 
how universities should cooperate with 
industry and appears to have thought 
of most of the conclusions of the 
Flnniston committee before its > report 
was even published; and chera^try, a 
bedrock science detriment which Has 
pioneered the study of liquid cp^tals. . 

The head of engineering deslgn and 
manufacture is Professor David Mor- 
ris, a persuasive Welshman who 
moved from Sussex in ^ ^ 
the new depiftmejit. His favo urite 
phrase is “street wlsdoro^thatquai^ 
of practical wisdom which Is one ° f R e 
mtua objectives of bis four-year bache- 
lor 6f engineering degree. , , . 

Professor Morris 

emSasls is^ ^too , mufcifott ^alySis, 


tunnel vision. The emphasis In his new 
department is on creativity, design, 
open-ended problems . with lots of 
answers of differing merit, and - 
inevitably - street wisdom.' 

He believes that because the Hull 
department was new he and his co - 
leagues had the opportunity to rethink 
the whole structure of a four-year 
engineering degree from scratch rather 
thut simply having' to extend an ex- 
isting three-year course "by putting a 
cherry on the cake - a bit of draign 
here, a bit of management there . 

TTje result r- to sustain the fast-food 
metaphor - has been to produce "the 
whole beefburger father than playing 
around with some new arrangement of 
thick or thin sandwiches”, says Profes- 
sor Morris. ... , , 


Ive one if in a rather stolid way. It has a 
reasonable claim to be regarded as the 
birth place of serious study of liquid 
crystals, a research interest that goes 
back to the late 1940s long before the 
explosive applications of this technolo- 
gy could have been conceived. 

.. Bui chemistry is not a single- 
achievement department. It received 
one of Hull's ''new blood" posts, in 
analytical chemistry, and since 1980/81 
has increased its external research 
funding by . almost a third and the 
number of its research students from 
18 in the year of-the UGC cuts to 2E in 
the current session, 

Yet the department has come under 

K ressure. Six academic staff out of a 
ital of 26 have gone; the entiy of 60 
undergraduates a year Into the depart- 
ment nas been cut to 45; and this 
reduction in inthke was' one reason 


the eyes of the UGC that may have 
seemed bad housekeeping, hut in the 
eyes of Hull these were crucial 
appointments that can provide the 
academic bedrock of the university 
through the 19SOs. 

There seems to have been a similar 
conflict of views over student num- 
bers. The UGC dearly felt that Hull 
Was “over-stndented"; some In the 
university might have agreed had Knot 
been for the memory that it was 
encouragement qf the UGC in the 
1970s that had produced this situation 
and for the convlction that the UGCs 
determination to protect the unit of 
resource at all costs was far too rigid. 

But the most Celebrated clash came 
with the university's refusal to c!o» 
the departments or drama and history 


Ilcations) block sug- 
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y local companies and in joint 
industrial research, teams fulfil the 
conditions of EA2. ' ' 

The department ha^established a 
high level engineering foundation 
committee of Industrial sponsors that 
include British Aerospace, BP Che- 
micals, GEC, and ICI, Research Is 
undet way in . three ' areas, thermal 
design prpblcnis.fa juihines. Surface 
coating technology, arid dqslgn fof; 
economic manufacture. Th6 next step 
is^ to -establish misters courteSv ••/ '■ 


al chemistry. They are now left with 
two degrees in straight chemistry and 
in analytical chemistry and a string of 
joint honours degrees. 

> So morale not surorlsingly is a tittle 
wobbly. The university has Been hard 
hit by the UGC. The science faculty 
has had to find compensating ciitB to ■ 
make room for. new developments - 
for example, in engineering. 

Hull has an arts majority. which 
Professor Gray admits can feel oppres- 
sive at times 1 . Above all the artificial 
restriction of undergraduate numbers 
poses a long-term risk to the health of 
graduate and research work.' 

' 1 The other side of Hull’s resilience, 
the refusal to accept' the UGCs view as . 
final. Is also clear.. Op' more than one 
occasion university and committee 


occasion university 
have clashed, the “In 


r and committee 
ile” for overshoot-. 
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of art as the UGC had proposed. Mr 
Donald Roy, head or drama, 'still 
recalls with gratitude how all the 
university rallied to their defence. 

The lesson of tho Hull experience 
since 1981 is that the world can Idok 
Very different whether viewed from 
Pork Crescent, London Wl, or Cot- 
tlngham'Road, Hull. The gap between 
these perceptions is one of the wider 
dangers of centralizing decisions In a 
single all-powerful agency. It is not so 
much that Hull (or Aston or Salford) is 
right and the UGC wrong, but that 
both may be right or wrongTn different 
ways. * 

; m the case of Hull there have been 
.fundamental clashes of view - about 
drama and the hisLory of art, about 
student numbers. But there, has also 
grown up a more surreptitious disloca- 
tion between how the university sees 
its present standing and future direc- 
tion and how these arc apparently 
regarded by the UGC. 

, The evidence on the ground suggests 
.Ihat HuU's owti view of itself should 
pcrhQba bo taken mOire seriously than 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 


William Makin explores the influence of the priest and physicist Gassendi on his contemporaries 
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- did. A few months after Galileo'* 


The port of Marseilles, its arsenal and 
fleet of galleys, exercised a peculiar 
fascination for seventeenth-century 
tourists. Robert Boyle arrived, in 
1642, in time to watch the fleet prepar- 
ing for a royal review. Four years later 
John Evelyn was rawed by the crew of 
the flagship La Reale and devoted two 
rages of nis diary to the experience. 
Thirty years afterwards, John Locke 
did the same. Morbid curiosity? 
Perhaps Englishmen, reared on heroic 
tales of the Argo, Ulysses or Salamis, 
experienced a thrill on confronting the 
reality. Mile Scuderv, *hc novelist, 
exclaimed: "I have always thought a 
slave so romantic - but now I have seen 
the galleys, I shall sec that tire word is 
excluded from noli tc literature." The 
motive power for these floating mas- 
terpieces of baroque design was pro- 
vided by thousands of chained convicts 
-mostly peasants who had been caught 
up in protests against increased taxa- 
tion. 

Locke, the arch-enemy of absolut- 
ism, blamed all France's ills on exces- 
sive taxation of the peasantry. For him 
the galleys had obvious political mes- 
sages. But what of Boyle and Evelyn?- 
Was there some other factor, common 
to all three? 

In 1640 a Provencal priest, Gassen- 
di, an enthusiastic natural philo- 
sopher, had been lent the fastest galley 
in the fleet to use in various experi- 
ments to test the soundness of 
Galileo's physics. This was an 
appropriate choice. Galileo’s prohi- 
bited Chief World Systems frequently 
appealed Co nautical examples, and his 
Two New Sciences was set in the 
arsenal for the Venetian navy - on 
which those at Marseilles and Toulon 
had been modelled. In his account of 
these experiments, published in 1642,' 
Gassendi outlined a corpuscular 
theory ot universal, gravitation, de- 
fined rectilinear inertia (Newton's first - 
law), and demanded a new physics 
based on Galilean relativity. Could 
Gassendi be the missing link between 
our tourists? 

Boyle's autobiography - which 
abruptly breaks oft with the descrip- 
tion Of the galley fleet - explains that 
he had been staying near Galileo's villa 
in Florence, prior to his Journey to 
Marseilles. He. had spent his time, 
reading Galileo's treatises. Gassendi's 
Influence on Boyle's subsequent scien- 
tific earcercan be traced in his corpus- . 
- cularisni, jiis repudiation of the doc- ' 
trine of a . fixed number, of elements, 
mid.. his efforts to repeat some .of . 


contract to preserve property. 

When Boyle died, Pcpys wrote a 
letter to Evelyn that has perplexed 
historians: "Let ... Mr Newton and 
myself have the pleasure of your 
company (Mr Boyle being gone) for 
we snail want your help in thinking of 
another in England fit to be set up as 
our Peireskius”, adding as an after- 
thought that Evelyn was another 
Peireskius too. Why should Peiresc, 
who was chiefly remarkable for the 
length with which Gassendi chronicled 
his life, first published in 1642, be so 
important? He became the centre of an 
intellectual cutrus, inspiring a popular 
restoration comedy and a scene in 
Tristram Shandy. His derelict villa, 
near Toulon, became a place of pil- 
grimage. 

A year before his death, Peiresc 
addressed himself to a problem in 
navigation. Data from the lunar 
eclipse of 1636 suggested a major error 


In the calculation of longitude in the 
eastern Mediterranean, when he put 
this to a meeting of merchants and 
mariners they protested their maps 
were sound. Did they not reach their 
destinations? With Gassendi's assist- 
ance Peiresc undertook to show that 
their charts might incorporate a sub- 
stantial distortion of distance and yet 
bring them to port. Gassendi attached 
such importance to this question that 
he elaborated it in a treatise on the 
ancient Greek navigator Pytheas, also 
of Marseilles. 

As the ship sails from Malta to 
Crete, according to the chart it should, 
follow a straight line. But Crete is 
really NW of its imaginary position (c) 
at (B). Some circumstance, unknown 
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rilles and Toulon to the navigator is inflecting bis course 
In his account of along the vector (Aa). His actual 
ublished in 1642, voyage Is therefore along the diagonal 
a corpuscular of the parallelogram of forces (AB), so 

• gravitation, de. that he reaches Crete after all. Gassen- 

di® (Newton a first • di makes an astonishing variety of 
a a new physics suggestions about the possible cause of 

relativity Could this inflection: the pilot might have 
ling link between been misled by Kepler’s calculation of 
, ... the longitude or by Gilbert’s errors 

ra P“y, - which over magnetic variation. He might- be 
with the desenp- drunk, or the crew might quarrel: or 
et ’^Plains that they could swerve to avoid a head-on 
levGdileoiviili collision. It is -a Rabelaisian, ship- of - 
p nis Journey to . fools notion of navigating. "A solution 
I spent his time to .this problem may be of grent 
arises. Gassendi s assistance in solving another matter 
subsequent scien- which has preoccupied us of late." 
iced in his corpus- . Which, matter? This he never reveals, 
iatton of the doc- But what did Galileo make of the 
nber of : elements t Pytheas when , after being duly scruti- . 


But what grounds were there for 
supposing that Kepler's physics was 
erroneous, when his system gave the 
best predictions? Boulliau wrote: “My 
friend M Gassendi, who has supplied 
many of the observations in this work 
(about a third) has pointed to the 
example of those Mediterranean 
mariners, who followed charts leading 
them in a right line. Their actual course 
followed a curve.” This was the mean- 
ing of Gassendi’s diagram: the lines 
(Ac), (Bd) represent the inertial veloc- 
ity of a planet; the lines ( Aa) , (Bb), the 
centripetal force of the sua. Gassendi 
rave the proportions of (Aa) to (Ac) as 
l :32 and added that the parallelograms 


among extraneous material in several 
different works. Gabriel Naudd, 
another member of the Tetrad, wrote: 
“A man’s thought is free - even in the 
most repressive tyranny - if he will but 
learn to wear a mask.’’ Naudfi was 
librarian to the Pope who condemned 
Galileo and to Cardinal Mazarin. 

But the perils of betrayal were real 
enough. Naud£ fled to Sweden and 
Gassendi was threatened by Cardinal 
Mazarin’s informers - a sort of police 
paralUle - who accused him of “secret 


paratleie- who accused him of “secret 
Copernicanism, 'secret atheism and 
political conspiracies”. That was, on 
the whole, a fair summary of his areas 


could be repeated indefinitely - which 
would result in an ellipse. Newton has 
a similar diagram in Prlncipia to illus- 
trate the formation of an ellipse. But 
he employed the principle of fluxions 
to explain how each diagonal of the 

{ larallelogram diminished, aa the tlme- 
ntervals became vanishingly small, so 
that the resultant was a smooth curve. 
There seems to be a discrepancy 


between Gassendi's diagram, which 
shows right lines, and Bouiliau's confi- 


the whole, a fair summary of his areas 
of interest. . : 

Although no case was ever brought, 
Gassendi^ pupil Bernier fled to India 
soon after Gassendi died, to escape - 
what he termed “the long arm of tne 

M 1 . 1 . 1 ..II O t 1 


gested to Mazarin that if Bernier were 
tortured he fnlght divulge his master's 
secrets. Only when Mazarin was dead 


w- 7fflS n !iv r 0 : elBme,llS l Pytheas when, after being duly scruti-. 

80me ■“ =• tyth* authorities, ft felfinta his 
\. B *P erun p n 1 t _ ^ . . hands ^shortly before he went' blind?' 


• Eyelyn. who wasresldent in France 
jor long periods, was intimate with a 
number <rf Gasgemdl’s ' .close friends, • 
facMvigJHobbti and Kenelm Digby. 
JBa'ck in England he threw himself uto 
the movement to revive atomism and, 
in 1657, 'one of his relatives translated 
Gassendi’s Life of Peireskius and dedi- 
cated it! to Evelyn. This was the only 
occariort On which he entered Gassen- 
di’s name in hf? Journal, But Evelyn 


hlnuelf translated books by La Motto 
Le Voyer and Gabriel Naudd. Both 
were French free-thinkers - outwardly 
conforming to Catholicism - who had 
been initiated into a Pythagorean soci- 
ety called . Tetrad. ’ Its founder was 
Gassendi . Despite the apparen t orthp- 
■: doxyofhla writings t almost alone of 

Bscabed 

• 'ftftlRdoK'fo twrir.oririrety ^Gassendi 


Jrovopre, an atheiatf h Parish quipped 
i VoUairh. Gassendi Was .riot in atheist 
in the literal sense, but he founded a 


He might recall that he had used a 
similar route in his ’prohibited . dia- 
logues to illustrate the relativity of 
motion; and that Kepler, on the Index • 
since 1616, had used the theory of 
navigation to illustrate his ideas on 
celestial mechanics. These were ideas 
which Galileo repudiated- had he not 
denounced the idea of action at a 
distance? There 'were two clear clues 
that Gassendi was treating this very 
problem, Mediterranean pilots might 
brawl, ot get- drunk, but they did not 


need to explain Kepler’s success in 
metUctiQn.vriiilq rejecting hucalestJaL 


dence that the ship would follow a 
curve. Here is one example of the 
. superior firepower which Newton’s 
trifad was able to bring to bear. 

: Were the sourcea of Gassendi’s 

, confidence empirical rather than de- 
ductive? In 1645 he was impressed by 
the coincidences that another of his 
collaborators, Father WendeUn, had 
applied Kepler's third law to Jupiter 
and his satellites. At the same time, 
Gassendi and Boulliau had discovered 
that Kepler’s laws, within a certain 
margin of error, applied to the moon: 
« is marvellous. that our two sets of 
, observations, match”, he wrote to 
Wendeun, Blit because he was aware 
of how easily astronomers confused 
coincidence with verification, or con- 
firmation of one part of their system 
with confirmation of the whole, he 
refused to speculate. “Be content with 
£°ur tables," he wrote to WendeUn, 

y^riwmnpht." (AmTWendeUn 
was fodeed hemoured with a citation in 


did Beroior return, which is how he 
came to befriend. Locke during his 
three years' stay in France. Father 
Boulliau had an equally dramatic 
escape, when Cavalien - Galileo's old 
pupil - met him secretly on the borders 
of Papal territory and warned him of 
rus imminent arrest by the Inquisition. 
He escaped to Constantinople on a 
British warship. Under these circumst- 
ances it is easy to see that a Catholic 
Newton would have been unthinkable: 
®°d t ‘ 1 . e J anat * ca ^ hatred which Newton 
had of Popery becomes more compre- 
hensible. r 

Historians have puzzled over New- 
ton s claim .that he had found his 


rhaps a -current, flowing 1 from the mistake* bv twiettno 


'vjnftw jrifowilh the knowledge of -bb ■ switch fiSn hit suh-remlllhei?, ifu ■ •’ ESI’ fa rme nfaeverya£eto contained the 

^i.UnqrtJiodoxy. puriiifi his several ,, ^ 4?nicture. If centripetal fore 


the key to his Prlncipia. He gave the 
*° me or these ancients: 
Philolaus, Aristarchos, Democritds, 
None of the writings of these philo-' 
sophers has survived, except in scraps 
of quotations. On the other hand, all 
three writers were used as a smoke-- 

states 

phytic^ fo secrecy. Gaa- 
■ wndi’s colleague at the College Royal, 
Roberva , wfote a treatise called Arts* 
wentw^ in which he pretended to be 
translating a lost text that advocated 
replacing Kepler's laws with mutual 
Station innate in 
matter. Robemlhatj written a treatise 
on the composition of. forces, which 

2£!!K, £LS2 J?jS»Poundln S 
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ded in his sprawling treatises? Did L 
grasp that Galileo and Kepler heK 
two halves of a universal science S 
motion? The fact that he sent Si 
diagram to Galileo suggests that h 
A ^ m °nths after Galileo's 
death and Newton’s birth, he wrote to 
the Jesuit H. Fabri: “I recentl^TOtt 
to a friend concerning Galileo's law of 
falling bodies, which my own experi- 
ments have verified to be approx- 
■mateW correct, though observation ii 

very difficult Although no task 

coud be more abstruse andlaboriouj 1 
am confident that from Galileo's prop- 
ortion, which is also the law of die 
pendulum, might be derived the whole 
origin and variety of the celestial 
motions. Indeed, if we adopted that 
theory for which Galileo was censored, 
it might be done as easily as you 
mathematicians derive ail the acci- 
dents of dimension from the fluxion of 
a single point.” 

The unnamed "friend" was none 
other than the brilliant French mathe- 
matician, Pierre Fermat, who had sent 
Gassendi a mathematical demonstra- 
tion of Galileo's law, based on a new 
principle for calculating such curves as 
parabolas, ellipses and hyperbolas by 
infinite series. As for Fabn, though he 
refuted Copernicanism in his wriimgs- 
in obedience to his superiors - he was 


will adopt a different attitude to scrip- 
ture if a demonstration for Copemi- 
canism is ever found.” Leibniz men- 
tioned Fabri as one of the precursors of 
the method whose prior discovery he 
disputed with Newton - Calculus. 

''Oassendi asserted what Newton 
and others later proved", wrote Vol- 
taire, who is the only source for an 
alleged aside by Newton to a French 
scientific delegation, very near the end 
of his life: "MGassendi? I regard your 
countryman as a most exact and wise 
thinker. I glory in being: of his opinion 
on many questions." If the quotation is 
authentic, why did Newton not ack- 
nowledge Gassendi in his writings? 
Gassendi’s reputation for secret in- 
fidelity, which accounts for Voliatr.'i 
interest, was already strong in the 
1660s. Meric Casaubon argued that, 
whatever Gassendi’s own beliefs might 


be, his writings were an engine for me 
overthrow ot Christendom which had 
been "set on work” by a cabal ot 
French aristocrats. 

Boyle, Locke. Newton, Evelyn -<p 
they constitute a sort of English 7W- 


rad! All borrowed from uassenu , 
without acknowledgement. And all. 
found a model in the obscure Peireso. 
Locke, it is true, mocked at the 
Rosicrurians and the “invisibles" in his • 
Parisian journal - but so had Gabriel 
Naiidd and Gassendi. No one has ew 
satisfactorily explained what Boyle 
meant by his “invisible college p™ 
perhaps no one ever will. But his only 
references to it come from the 1641 b, 
immediately after his return froffl 
France. Boyle confessed to having 
all faith in Christianity around 1641/42. 
He was assisted in this crisis by rpir- 
itual advice from a Protestant pastor- 
1 John Diodati - a relative of Boyte* 
tutor. cl . 

John Diodati's epusin was EH 
Diodati, a Parisian lawyer, who po- 
lished Galileo's manuscripts clatiaes- 
finely abroad. Eli was Gassendis uj* 
termediaiy in* communicating witn 
Galileo during his imprisonment at 
Arcetri, and the fourth member of tne 
Tetrad. John Diodati was ' a clp# 
collaborator with .Friar Paolo Saipi in 
his campaign against the Papacy, pajj" 
fishing clandestine editions of 1“ 
Catholic writings. It was to Sarpi that 

fraliUn hail flraf mnflHed hlS CopEfOr 


acceleration- A recent study, uy w . 
Wootton has . conclusively demons- 
trated that Sarpi - a friend and cons* 
pondent of Peiresc - was a seem 
unbeliever. „ v .a 

As early as 1623, OassentH WJ 
written: “I launch ray work intoiw 
heavens, like the ship 

in's fable SailedWjW 
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^ of the more controversial propos- 
put forward by the Uverhulme 
„oori on the future of higher educa- 
S^was for two-year initial courses 
*Hch would be less specialized than 
traditional honours degree. 
-Breadth and the ability to integrate 
different ideas have intellectual as well 
h practical value,” the report said. 

fais is an interesting order of adjec- 
dvh in view of the report’s general 
mneem with the relationship between 
industry 8nd education, but it has been 
yffloreoby both the Left (who view the 
mj-year proposal as education on the 
cheap) and the Right, who are con- 
cerned with safeguarding standards 
and preserving the honours degree. 

He “two year” tag has, in fact, 
deflected discussion from the main 
point that the Society for Research 
£to Higher Education (which includes 
Christopher Ball, chairman of the 
National Advisory Body) wished to 
nuke: that the honours degree is fast 
becoming obsolete. "In the probable 
employment conditions of the 1980s 
and 1990s very specialized first degrees 
ire likely to he even less appropriate 
than they were in the 1960s.” 

All this is very clear and to the point, 
whatever one thinks of the two-year 
proposal. But it is doubtful whether 
many polytechnic lecturers share the 
view taken by “well over half’ of their 
university colleagues. They have in- 
uead, been heading resolutely in the 
opposite direction, especially in en- 
gineering and electronics degrees. 

Faculty ownership and control of 
students has increased to the point 
where students are enrolled, processed 
through their induction course, hand- 



le "rationalization' 1 (ie meeting vast 
numbers of students as infrequently 
possible ). If this process continues it is 
only n matter of lime before a 
polytechnic campus consists of a num- 


ed their timetable and taught by the 
time handful of lecturers who consti- 
tute their faculty. The students rep- 
send by internalizing a Faculty identity 
n an ‘engineer’’ or “biologist" from 
the day he or she sets foot on campus, 
although they are no closer to being 
engineers or biologists at this stage 
than the rest of us. 

One of the Ironies of the cuts and the 
Infamous NAB “exercise" is that they 
nave promoted the very condition they 
arc seeking to abolish. Faculty own- 
ership of students has become an 
fcjfopensable prerequisite for promot- 
ing rew courses, hiring new staff and 
wpanng higher status in the institu- 
te] generally. .... 

The emphasis on unit costs and 
staff-student ratios has faculty hoads 
wtintlng their students obsessively. 

socialization of courses follows 
urevttably, not because students are all 


Owning their students 

John Daniel looks at the way academic departments 
exercise proprietary rights over their students 


honours degree material, but because 
the dangers of releasing students to 
other faculties are too great to risk. 

The supporting ideology for this 
process involves ignoring pleas for 
‘‘integrated degree schemes in which 
students are able to experience the 
methods of thought of several disci- 
plinary perspectives” and emphasizing 
the vocational imperative, which is 
generally considered to be in the air, or 
behind the NAB 'a injunctions, or just 
plain common sense. It needs no 
justifying and therefore receives none. 

The ideology remains fossilized 
since the pre-Robbins, postwar era 
when students came to colleges of 
advanced technology or technical col- 
leges not because they wished to enter 
a particular institution, or even to gain 
access to higher education, but to 
acquire professional qualifications for 


a job. The cuts and the NAB have 
merely confirmed what many 
polytechnic lecturers believed anyway: 
that specialization is the name of the 
academic game. 

Yet in the past 20 years the 
polytechnics have grown into national 
institutions, committed to producing 
graduates on a par with the universi- 
ties. Apart from the injustices of the 
binary divide, they have failed to assist 
themselves in this process by herding 
students ever more fiercely into facul- 
ties instead of releasing them into the 
wider spaces of campus life. 

The net result is that today’s 
polytechnic students may know more 
about one subject than tnelr predeces- 
sors did 20 years ago, but their capacity 
for adaptability, for handling general 
concepts or for critical questioning 
remains as undeveloped as ever. 


The gap - or hiccup - in the 
educational programme was recog- 
nized from the beginning and an 
elaborate mosaic of "servicing” sub- 
jects, cobbled together in typical Brit- 
ish fashion, was designed to cover the 
holes. But over the years the servicing 
"input” has been transformed from a 
gesture towards multi-discipline study 
to a series of ancillary subjects all 
catering to the honours degree. 

The parent faculty has absorbed 
these “extras” and. In some cases, 
taken over from the teaching as well. 
The result has inevitably been to 
increase political in-fighting among 
staff and among students to present 
them with even more of an academic 
tunnel vision than they had before. • 

“Servicing” was never a genuine 
interdisciplinary exercise but ft is fast 
deteriorating into a fringe area su bject 


her of isolated monntechs ranged 
around an empty space. Any preten- 
sions to " flexibility ’ or "interaction” 
will then be little more than a joke. 

The obvious way out of this bleak 
prospect is to develop multidisciplin- 
ary modular degrees and this has been 
done in a number of polytechnics, 
particularly in the social sciences and 
humanities. The pitfalls of excessive 
specialization arc avoided, but where 
there is a "mixed economy" of single 
honours degrees alongside modular 
developments - as there is in many 
polytechnics - the game does not really 
chance. It just becomes more compli- 
cated. 

Faculty heads continue to count 
“their” students and to manipulate the 
modular scheme to enhance those 
areas of specialization which bring 
greater prestige and power. Those 
faculties possessing specialized de- 
grees developed earlier stand aloof 
and continue to rely on servicing 
instead of partaking in the modular 
scheme. Newcomers threaten the ex- 
isting balance of power. 

Ilie rcnl solution would be to dis- 
solve Ihe rigid compartmcntalization 
on which faculty ownership of students 
is based and to plan at least one 
introductory year which gives all stu- 
dents a genuine sample of various 
disciplines across the institution. To 
continue the pretence thnt school- 
leavers with two A levels are adequate- 
ly educated for the modern world is 
absurd. 

Most of them, naturally enough, 
retreat into (heir specializations as a 
way of avoiding confrontation with 
those “general powers of the mind” 
that Robbins advocated long ago and 
which the Levertaulme report is still 
advocating as a crucial aspect for 
employment conditions in tne !98tis 
ana 1990s. Faculty property rights over 
students ab Initio maxes them more 
passive and the institution more frag- 
mented. 

The way ahead seems cleaT, but it is 
blocked by monolithic faculties whose 
interests stc, at present, more power- 
ful than' the institutions wiilch -contain 
them or the students they serve. 

The author Is a principal lecturer at 
Plymouth Polytechnic. 


Sean McKee describes a striking instance of cooperation between industry and university mathematicians 

S3£S Consortium learns to count on SS 

academic links with industry # 

NaHnna! Phvefnal T aVtnratnfu DTObleJllS Considered DV the UC 


Tie University Consortium for Industrial Numer- 
i®JAnalysi8 is a loose umbrella organization 
wMBting of numerical analysts from five south- 
diversities - Bath Brunei, Oxford, Reading 
X Imperial College, London - is association 
the division of Information technology and 
computing of the National Physical Laboratory. 

The principal alms of the consortium are to 
raal problems into the 1 mathematics 
« paniflenjg of universities while at the Bame time 
^ng available tb British Industry a high degree 
of ttpert ise. at nrinimal cost. Ibe consortium is 
j teer fas committee of senior 
mK^ atiyes 'from the five universities, a 
™WJaator and a representative from the NPL. 

deals with policy and direction, 
coordinator with day-to-day operations, 

siirt*!) 9 ? Prakssor L. Fox and Dr A. Tayler 
rSS Si, organization at the University of 
«j[u , ch J bccajno known as the Oxford study 
totkl fSSl! Pjkwtty. The aims were not dissimilar 
an o*cept that the group concentrates 
ft mathematical modelling. . . 

teowSy**? later, Dr J. Ockendon took over as 
EjSSjTjfd started holding one-week meetings 
«eo*H Hilary term, frequently the 

March- During mis week, 
JJjjgjlitts and academics work, eat and drink 


via personal contacts, former students and others, 
a mailing list of 400 - of which 250 are industrial 
contacts - has been built up and about 100 visits 
have been made to firms and individuals. 

These were by and large to solicit problems for 


important part. The United Kingdom Atomic 
Energy Authority placed a contract at Oxford 
University through the UCINA to run and 
interpret an American programme modelling the 
behaviour of nuclear fuel elements under various 
cooling regimes. Meanwhile at Reading, work is 


^d, annu^, L Wo,d 

present* Sir problem, aA “ ,oci * ,ed wl,h ,hc 

academics offer solutions to previous problems, proposed Severn barrage. . 

Th* coordinator is resDonsible for packaging The UCINA is also involved with the new 


academics offer solutions to previous problems. 
The coordinator is responsible for packaging 
problems in a way likely to be appetizing to a 
numerical analyst. 

The industrialist, of course, cannot expect their 
problems to be solved at one of these occasions. 
This has happened but it is rare. Usually contacts 
are made and the coordinator organises a series ot 
informal follow-up meetings. 

Some firifis'or Government establishments do 
not like to give a public presentation. In theke 
cases private meetings are arranged to protect 
either national security or industrial competition. * 
Areas of research fall within two main areas. 
Problems either belong to a branch of numerical 
analysis (numerical solutions of partial efftferen- 


pro posed Severn barrage. 

The UCINA is also involved with the new 
technologies. Numerous problems in the field of 
semi-conductors are being considered. GEC, 
Plessey and STL have presented problems In 
process modelling. 

> Mathematically this requires the solution of 
coupled highly nonlinear equations on a difficult 
gepmetry. The proposal 'ls to put together a 
sophisticated computer programme which Will 
help engineers to design smaller silicon chips. 

Another new field is the manufacture of optical 
fibres. It is possible to. make these by pulling 
rnolten glass upwards rather in the same way as 
one removes syrup from q tin. Mathematically 
this requires the solution of the Navier-Stokes 

.f _ _ f.L _ 1.1 


two-point boundary value problem though the 
boundaiy conditions are not clear and the usual 
routines break down. This starting point led to 
considerable analysis and the development of 
further models. 

. These are only a small selection of the 60 
problems considered tiy the UCINA during Ihe 
four years of its operation. The original Science 
and Engineering Research Council funding was 
for three years but was extended on the under- 
standing that the UCINA make Itself self- 
financing thereafter. 

. . If The UCINA were to be changed into a 
specialist soft ward house on a proper commercial 
footing its survival would be guaranteed. It was 
felt, though,' that the proper balance between 
academia and industry should be maintained. 

The UCINA contacted the firms who had 
presented problems nnd suggested a contribution 


»HQhi SS -iSSoSSAm^aSSS^ , equations with a time dependent free surface. 

frSNi ! Kh ofa pp$d mathematics (siraa analysis, Serving syrup Is rather more straightforward. 

•HJW' ^Fartiaf solution. Almost always,. ' fluid flow). • Most people have heard, of superconducting 

a numerical solution is required. 

analysts' from Oxford found 
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Sinaia 
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Murtpn'to set upi the UCINA in Central Electricity Generating Board hasr 
‘ fet werbchoaeribccause a . . rt( | problems on fluid flow, galvanic corro 

i^S^y^Wfavthe form of joint research nondestructive testing^ agmg in sted, pari 
wWc h take lace twice a year- : ftowng in turbulent fluid, optimal conttol 

...... \.ge£K« vibration.^ 9&SBSiSSi 


fluid flow) • Most people nave neara or superconuucting 

Theformerisoftentoorigid. A problem might magnets. Oxforf Research Systems manufacture 

be refoSated and a totally different solutibn - these for medical scannere. Screening of these is 
J* I* "EL Twniired 7 particularly Important since , a pacemaker even 


- Most people have heard of superconducting 
magnets. Oxford Research Systems manufacture 
' these for medical scanners. Screening of these is 
particularly Important since .a pacemaker even 
two rooms away or on the floor above can be 


ms in numerical ronformai traniforniatipii 


"• kith was briefed to build up contact problems in numericatconforr 

y 'te pj^f^t^CiOtfbrd srody group w&s.able , .apd^igensolation techniques. 
; upd Computer:' 7 ; , 6ther flhns have math&nf 


i firms with computers ; . -specific areas. Pilklngtoa i Brot 

^ ^ was another ^ndvCIy ro^med^^th the 


1 agingTn sted, particles plate be very thjn. . 

fluid opumaT control and . nie UCINA has an interest and expertise in the 

Rolls' Royce has provided broad area of elasticity. A substantial contract 

fees: 

KSJ fimv Of molten progress at Brunei University. : ■ : 


of around £l ,000 per'year for three yean in return 
for further service. The- response from British 
industry was. on the whole, admirable and many 
firms wanted no more than nominal services suen '* 
as two annnal lectures on some mutually agreed 
topic. . 

In some cases, firms wanted consultancy either 
In the form of commanding UCINA's service* for 
up to 10 days a year when a problem arose or once 
a month on a specific problem with a definite 
objective. Other firms wanted to be kept up to 
date on existing literature and software. 

' Twelve firms have so far contributed and more 
may do so. The Department of Industry has been 
approached and they have agreed to underwrite 
any shortfall in the £25,000 that the UCINA 
requires annually to keep alive. 

.The consortium has thus every chance of 
surviving beyond 1987: It is even hoped thnt the 
university situation will have improved far 
enough for the coordinator at that time fo'be' 
offered- a post at one of the five universities. . 

However, if all the funding comes from a 
a university there is n danger that only problems of 


n Brothers are almost, torwn 
itii the flow of molten progress 


strong academic Interest will be tackled. The ideal 
solution seems to be funding half from Industry 
and half from a university. In this way a sense of 
realism is maintained, providing the proper 
balance between academia and Industry. 
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To hold the mirror up to nature 


by Maurice Evans 

A New Mimesis: Shakespeare and the 
representation of reality 
by A. D.Nudall 
Methuen.£] 2.95 and £6.95 
ISBN 04 16 3 1780 4 and 35870 5 

Mimesis is out of fashion these days in 
academic circles, and Professor Nutiall 
laments in his preface that “one of the 
immemorial ways of praising a writer, 
that is by saying that he or she is true to 
life, has become obscurely tabu, as if it 
involved some fundamental miscon- 
ception of ihc nature of literature and 
the world". His own position is “that 
the word reality can legitimately be > 
used without apologetic inverted com- a 
mas, and that literature may represent m 
thnt same reality", and his book is a 3 
defence of art ns mimesis, in opposi- 
tion to the claims of the formalist 
critics. 

The debate about the existence or 
Ihc relevance of objective reality is 
essentially an academic arc: the com- ! 
mon reader will hove no doubts about 
the existence of the world outside, ns : 
Dr Johnson demonstrated when he 
kicked the stone; but the old dispute 
has flared up in new forms and with 
new vigour as a result, in particular, of 
the challenge posed by the fashionable 
structuralist and post-structuralist 
theories. 

In his tough but lucid opening 
chapter, Nuttall questions some of the 
old and new assumptions upon which 
the varieties of formal criticism are 
based - that we cannot know objective 
reality, or that eveiything is in the , 
mind; that language is prior to mean- | 
ing so that literature, therefore , exists , 

strictly within the pule of words; that 
the distinction between art and life 
consists in form which should, there- 
fore^ be the exclusive concern oF , 
criticism. No one^, of cqurse, would 
claim that the human mihd can under- 
stand the whole of reality; but the 
ability to distinguish between fact and 
fantasy, and the recognition in every- 
day experience that there are natural 
laws in operation which the humph 
mind cannot bejnd, prove the reality of 
the real and our capacity to perceive i t : 

We trawl with the humqn net and 
therefore only catch what cap be 
caught in its mesh, but it does not 
. follow that we are the sole inventors .. 
of the catch. I and the history of my 
, species may .decide what counts as a 
chair, but if ( then llcawl* for chairs 
. in this room I shall And so many and 
: no more. Human astronomy is pera- 
pectlval in the sense that it is from a 
; glVett point of view, but this does not ’ 





A scene from Coriolanus : Volumnla reproaching the tribunes Brutus and Sicinlus. 


' ! imply that the knowledge so gained - 
' cannot be objective. 

The 1 structural 1st, such as Jonathan 
Culler; who assumes that ‘“things’ are 
; precisely a proposal of language and 
have nO prior existence*',, cannot ar- 
tjculato ms case or distinguish between 
■ . different verbal concepts without using • 
'< language which depends on the distinc- 
tions between "things" |hemselves; 
and the metaphysical extremist. of the 
movement, Derrida, for whom the 
only reality is that of “tewe”, is driven 
through lack of reference to anything 
beyond it into n position of total 
scepticism, where the use of language , 
- becomes a mere playing with words. 


and its value lies in - and originally 
stemmed from - its insistence that we 
treat a work of art as a work of art, at a 
time when literature was in danger of 
being confused with literal reality, and 
painting had become obsessed with 
telling a story. The drawbacks are that 
it demands a degree of detachment 
which may come between the formal 
critic and the purely human experience 
which art embodies, and it separates 
both the work and the critic from the 
common reader. 

Transparent criticism, in contrast, 
acknowledges the Importance of the 
formal, but treats it as a means of 
comprehending the total effect of the 
woTk, not as an end in itself.. It 
considers Shakespeare's use of drama- 
tic convention, for example, as impor- 
tant in so far as it makes possible the 
expression of truths about human 
- experience which could not be com- 
municated In any other way, and it 
values the distortions of line and 
colour in impressionist painting as 
intensifications of the nature of actual 
human vision. It is for this reason more 
comprehensive than ttaedpaque, Nut- 
tall** “new mimesis” is, m fact, the 
very old mimesis of Aristotle with this 
difference, that It pays even more 
attention to the role of the formal 
elements in the representation of real- ■ 
lty. Where opaque criticism asks only 
“How is It done and by what verbal or 
pictorial techniques arc the formal 


effects achieved?" the transparent cri- 
tic asks in addition “Is It probable? Is it 
true?”, questions which rarely enter 
into critical judgment these days. 

Art, of course, has never pretended 
to be literally true - one. remembers 
Aristotle's “probable impossibilities" 
or Sidney's “'Poetry nothing asserteth 
.and therefore nothing lieth - and this 
inevitably leads Nuttall to consider the 
kinds of truth with which literature is 
concerned. Even the niost obviously 
formal aspects of literature, he argues, 
depend ultimately for their effective- 
ness upon their mimetic nature: the 

t reat topol only survive and continue 
ecause they express permanent hu- 
man experiences and desires. But the 
key concept is that of "verisimilitude” 
which, even at the height of the most 
formal neo-classicism, was always con- 
sidered the essential attribute of good 
literature, and always retained its 


number of Shakespeare’s plays and a 
few poems. Nuttall's mimetic 
approach to Shakespeare is a sophisti- 
cated one which suggests that 
Shakespeare had a finer sense of 
history than he is normally credited 
with. His characters are true to life but 
in addition their behaviour is con- 
ditioned by the particular cultural and. 
historical situations into which they 
were born. Coriolanus behaves 
according to the pattern of an earlier 
Roman culture and society than that 
which produced the stoic Brutus: The 
Merchant of Venice and Othello deal in 
characters who reflect in their different 
ways the unique civilization of renaiss- 
ance Venice: Prince Hal is shaped by 
the specific demands of royalty in his 
period. They are all particular local 
cases, yet they possess the “probabil- 
ity” which makes them universal. 
Nuttall's thesis, of course, is directed 
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ies which, produce an echo in every ■ realistic novel; but it applies equally, if 
qsom because they reproduce the in a more subtle and indirect way, to 
patterns or human behaviour and ex- the non-dramatic kinds, such as the 
„ s Jj° w h f° W i f 1 suc £ ,yric or the symbolic novel whose 

K!L wouW acl ° r feci In such material is still that of human expert- 

.ft, arc 5 lc , t yp es i en «- Literature, indeed, has an inbuilt 
deepen our experiental knowledge of tendency towards mimesis, since the 
n - 1 • words which are its medium can never 

be wholly stripped of their relationship 
to the external objects and actions 
which they denote. It is the most 


pawns 

James I and the Politics of Literature! 


. The second half of the book prac- 
tises what the first half preaches, in 
offering “tran sparent" criticism of a 

The inclusion of these plays - none • 
of which has any direct connexion 
with James I and none of which makes , 
any contribution to the myth of divine 
right - in a study which claims to be 
centrally concerned with "the ideolo- 
gical function of writing as an instru- 
ment of royal power” Is a problem 


• wattty, 'Two • h * 

vacuMrt. ijnd^for this r^on Nuttall . t&ntV Ant« 307 r> ; 
reassert? the dependence of words on ^BN 0 801? 29.712 i . 


manages to catch^at Central concerns: 
iMhij dlsguired Duke the king’s dl- 
rided self.. , in theDuke's actions, 
the, combination of absence; and pris- 


Another curious omission in a book 
on the subject of literary and artistic 
representations of authority, is any 
discussion of typology. Thanks to a 
number , of recent scholarly studies 
devoted specifically to this question it 
is now clear that throughout the Tudor 
and Stuart periods typology was of 
.centraj importance to Hie mythopoeia 
! of sovereign ty. Al though he reminds 
.us that James was represented as a new 
Augustus, Goldberg qffers no discus- 
sion 0* the biblical typology by. which 
Tudor and Stuart ihonarchs supported 
their claims to vicegerency. Nor does 
ne offer any discussion of the vexed 

miPCrinn A* £ <i . ' ■ 
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its exponent 


in j 8mcs 'g writing.” ' 


intrinsically mimetic of all the arts a, 
mus lc is the least, with painting and 
sculpture reaching our in both K 
tions, from the highly mimetic art ola 
Vermeer or a Rembrandt at one rad to 
the abstract painters at the other at* 
go nearer to pure formalism' ihan 
literature ever can. Yet even here, the 
pleasures from line, colour, ners«r. 
live, formal pattern and the rest, are 
only possible because our normal si- 
sion has first perceived and enjoyed 
them in the world outside. Abstraction 
follows from the concrete reality, it 
does not precede it; and in its depend- 
ence on our normal faculties all ait it 
mimetic in some degree. Mimesis, as 
Aristotle saw, is among the deepest of 
human instincts, and our tendency to 
find faces in ink-blots or representa- 
tion in abstract art is evidence oi the 
fact. It demands superhuman, or inhu- 
man strength of mind to repress it, and 
we ignore it at our peril. 

Professor Nuttall has written an 
important book: he has articulated the 
doubts which many feel about the way 
criticism is going, and restated tradi- 
tional truths in terms which are re- 
levant to contemporary problems. Un- 
doubtedly, formalist criticism over the 
last thirty years or so has been enor- 
mously stimulating to intelligent stu- 
dents of English, but a price has had to 
be paid. In its post-structuralist form in 
particular, it has encouraged irrespon- 
sibility, even arrogance, m face of the 
literary text, and shrouded criticism in 
a mystique which only the initiates can 
penetrate. In the absence of objective 
reference, literature can be made to 
mean whatever you want it to, and the 
critic can see himself as the only true 
creator. 

By insisting on the relationship be- 
tween literature and life and rehabili- 
tating the test of probability which is 
implicit in mimesis, Nuttall has re- 
moved literature from the study and 
restored it to its proper position in (be 
market-place, as a more serious and 
important activity than criticism. He n 
a Johnsonian writer, both in the sanity 
of his values and in the trenchancy of 


his conversational style. At times, 
indeed, his style might be thought eyen 
too colloquial - he is very partial, for 

example, to the word "weird”- but the 
- r « 


his conversational style, ai dm. 
indeed, his style might be thought eyen 
too colloquial - he is very partial, for 
exam ole. to the word “weird”- but me 


some real sense antitypes fulfilling the 
lllusidri : Out l ™ad. This Is not 

k“2£'' 


e illusion 
by some 


me absolutist the Material it’ ^^tiT(^“ s Sa£t 
"S#"WP a t which it is clfearly aimed 
'fit* famllUrMth th«SL n E 





result always makes exhilarating 
reading. , 

On page 109 there Is a mlspnw 
which, in Its unintentional aptness, pu 
almost the force of a Freudian sup. 
"Notice” says Nuttall, “that my 
account of this scene has been 
in u bull-bloodedly Transparent a* 
guage". Presumably "full-bloodedly 
was the word intended, but the priniw 
version suggests a pleasing vision m 
Professor Nuttall in the china-shop oi 
academic criticism, tossing its gnl*™' . 
ing but brittle contents in all dutf - 
tions. 

Maurice Evans ms until recenr/yp^ 
fessor of English at the University o] 
Exeter. 

as restatement and as recasting, re- 
placing representation - reaJ ^ 

^One of Goldberg’s favourite swg 
tlcal devices is a form of ewa 
parallelism: ‘They exercise the^. . 
course of power and the 
discourse”, “the staging of 
the powers of the stage , 
ndt be flintier tfioved and wouldiM 
no further”. Repeated too o ten 
stylistic mannerisms are apt to "T a 
glibly pretentious. More a ^ t 7 u wfflC , 
carelessness with worris wbidj 
time results in a kind of cnJjfl 
does not expect to meet in a _ 
literary criticism, for 
heroes \of Sejapus : and ^ 

aim at Caesar’s head; Bratus . 

and does him in". If, as the^sm^u 
1st would argue, language and I 
are Inseparable, such barbaris^^ 
ndt say much for their author s 
sensibility. Indeed i« 
medts are not the book sstrcflf^ 

. point. Are we really 

' thatin/uflus Caesar the trap flf to 
etice lies in the Wlute. oftfejew : , 

become Gaesar” or that • 

• “’absolutist” who " aims at the syw?. .... 

y don of ^0 republic"? : — i 1 

Robin HeadlamWdte 

i- Dr Wells is lecturer in English 
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The chief 
villain 

Nikolai Bukharin: the last years 
by Boy A. Medvedev 
Norton. £4.95 

ISB N 0 393 30110 9 

With the launching of forced indus- 
trialization and the defeat of the 
Right opposition in 1929, Bukharin, 
its intellectual leader, was ejected 
fiom the centre of the Soviet politic- 
al stage. But he continued to play a 
minor role with verve and effective- 
ness, first in 1930-34 as director of 
industrial research, and then in 
1934-36 as editor of the daily news- 
paper Izvestiya. He briefly returned 
to the centre of the stage as the chief 
rillaia in the last of the major poli- 
tical trials in March 1938. Enthusias- 
tic meetings in every Soviet work- 
place demanded and then applauded 
the execution oF the “traitor and 
fascist agent” whom Lenin had de- 
scribed as "the most valuable and 
important theoretician” and “the 
favourite of the entire party”. 

The unhappy final act of Bukhar- 
in's life, ana the tragic last scene, 
have fascinated western historians, 
shore central preoccupation has 
been to determine Bukharin's own 


altitude to Soviet developments in 
those years. Did he really believe 
that, in spite of all the Stalinist dis- 
tortions, the Soviet Union was still 
advancing towards communism? Or 
was he an utterly disillusioned man. 
trying to convey tne bitter truth about 
Stalin's Russia through hints and sig- 
nals in his articles? 

Lenin once wrote that there is no 
“sincerometer” with which to mea- 
sure the degree of sincerity of a 
political leader. All politicians en- 
velop their pronouncements in a 
eraid of ideology, in which sincere 
conviction and hypocritical manip- 
■W of their followers may both 
pay their part. All politicians adapt 
tjjeir aims to what they believe to be 
■“ P^cal possibilities at their dls- 
posal. With the Bukharin of the 
.11 ‘^historian is- faced with par- 
(Jeularly 'intractable information. In 
last years of his life, all pub- 
ttatlons were of course strictly cen- 
tred, and all Bukharin's words and 
scrutinized particularly 
wearily by the orthodox for the 
lightest sign of deviation. The open- 


Reforming 

dictator 

!rfi£i ai *k 0,n Above: the dictatorship 
«rnino de Rivera in Spain, 1923-1930 
b}Shlomo Hen-Ami 

with the flood of ma- 
(WS? Second Republic and the 
, and morc recently on the 
re ? ear ch on Spain in 

rtant motions of 
poHdpt^i j 11 ?/ ’ economic and social 

,555, nd - QSy n * td further 

d *{^tte.uU ? or argues convin- 
dictatorship cannot be 
BEv 5 nn?.t P,^ enthesi » *0 Spanish 
os U philander- 
how he - 0 ® 8 °ot demonstrate 

dc Rivera 0 88 ■ ' Primo . 

.I923m ?rJ?i> P° wer in September 
ttnf' -^P'btary coup more reminis- 



Nicolai Bukharin 


hearted and sometimes tactless 
Bukharin of the years before 1930 
now had to curb his own tongue and 
keep his own counsel. 

In spite of these difficulties, Roy 
Medvedev makes a useful contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Bukhar- 
in's last years. Medvedev, still living 
in Moscow as a barely-tolerated dis- 
sident Marxist historian, has been 
able to draw on the reminiscences of 
Bukharin's colleagues and acquaint- 
ances; and he has read Bukharin's 
numerous publications in the 1930s 
with a knowing eye. His broad con- 
clusion - expressed rather hesitantly 
- is that during the agricultural disas- 
ters and famine of 193 1—33 Bukharin 
probably “became convinced once 
and for all that he had been right" to 
advocate, slower industrialization and 
collaboration with the peasants. But 
"he realized that a return to the past 
was impossible”, and still believed or 
hoped that a socialist society was 
being constructed in Russia. 

Medvedev persuasively argues that 
Bukharin sincerely meant what he 
said in the main thrust, though not 
in the details, of his speech at the 
party congress in January 1934 - a 
passionate call for unity in face of 
the mortal danger of Japanese and 
German fascism. Medvedev accepts 
the evidence, displayed in Stephen 
Cohen’s outstanding biography of 
Bukharin, that veiled criticism of 
Stalin's policies is sometimes ex- 

K ressed in Bukharin's articles. But 
c also warns that "it would be quite 
wrong to seek in his every address 
some special hidden meaning and 
carefully disguised opposition”. 

Bukharin's statements in the trial 
of March 1938 are Hie crux of the 


tv"; the army retained its traditional 
role even to the point of eventually 
forcing Primo's withdrawal from poli- 
tics; socialist unions were not dissolved 
but co-opted. 

Primo s regime was a militanr dicta- 
torship which drew heavily on Spanish 
Catholic corporatist traditions far its 
flimsy theoretical clothing but ulti- 
mately failed to convince or coerce 
landowners and Catalan capitalists to 
firm allegiance. With scepticism and 
hostility among these groups and in the 
army by the late 1920s, the dictatorship 
lacked any firm sociological or institu- 
tional base, and collapsed. As the 
author points out, its military origins. 
Catholic rhetoric and corporatist 
aspirations provide illuminating points 
ofcomparison with the early stages of 
Franco's dictatorship. But the analy- 
tical framework of fascism is intrusive 
and unhelpful. 

Much more successful is the argu- 
ment that the regime was innovative In 
many important ways, trying to create 
a “new state” rather than to preserve 
the social and economic privileges of 
the Spanish propertied classes. Parti- 
cularly lucid is the discussion of the 
radical tax reforms put forward by 


Calvo Sotelo, the quasi-Keynesian 
economic policies . adopted and the 
belated and unsuccessful attempt to 
“ ‘ committees of em- 
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debate about hidden meanings. Was 
he primarily attempting to discredit 
the trial, as several historians have 
argued, or was he behaving like 
Koestler’s Rubashov in Darkness at 
Noon, and confessing in the interests 
of parly unity? Medvedev tantnli- 
zingly postpones consideration of 
this question for another occasion. 

Prepared in difficult conditions in 
Moscow, this book should have been 
better edited in the west. The meet- 
ing which condemned Bukhnrin in 
January 1929 was not a plenary ses- 
sion of the central committee; Sta- 
lin's speech at this meeting was pub- 
lished not in the second but in the 
eleventh volume of his collected 
works; and so on. The muddle which 
is made of Lenin's famous comments 
on Bukharin in 1922 deserves some 
sort of prize. According to this book: 
Lenin was right when he wrote in 
his Testament that there was some- 
thing scholastic in Bukharin and 
his opinions - Lenin himself prob- 
ably never even made a serious 
study of dialectics. 

This must be a garbled version of 
Lenin's statement about Bukharin: 
There is something scholastic in 
him (he never studied and, 1 
think, never fully understood di- 
alectics). 

Clearly this Is an error in translation 
or in editing. Roy Medvedev would 
never make such a crude mistake. 

R, W. Davies 

R. W. Davies is professor of Soviet 
economic studies in the Centre for 
Russian and East. European Studies 
at the University of Birmingham. 


Maturing 

parties 

The Transformation of Political 
Culture: Mb uachuseUs parties, 1790s- 
1840s 

by Ronald P. FormLsano 
Oxford University Press. £29.1X1 
ISBNO 195031245 

It is unusual to find a book on 
American slate politics which begins 
by citing, among others, political de- 
velopments in nineteenth-century 
Norway and New South Wales. But 
Ronald Formisano addresses a broad- 
er problem than tracing the political 
history of Massachusetts in tne early 
national period. 

Mass politics and muss parties de- 
veloped in countries on three conti- 
nents during Ihc nineteenth century, 
and many historians and political sci- 
entists have sought to analyse their 
growth. By studying Massachusetts in 
some detail, Formisano seeks to pre- 
sent a more subtle picture of political 
change than others have done and to 
place the state's experience in compa- 
rative perspective. 

American political historians huve 
learnt a grent deal from political 
scientists. Formisano himsclfhus been 
one of the pioneers in applying rigor- 
ous methods of statistical analysis to 
past election returns, and the result has 
been to overturn many conventional 
notions of American political develop- 
ment. Another result, though, has 
been to leave studies of electoral 


development to external factors. 

I lc sees a sharp increase in popular 
poliucul consciousness in the )H2<Kand 
early INJUs in response to improved 
communications and the issues raised 
by economic development, but he secs 
this as a necessary precondition for 
true party development rather than as 
a consequence of party formation. Nor 
were independent popular perceptions 
entirely channelled into and sup- 
planted by the party contest. Periodi- 
cally movements of pupular protest 
arose, and Formisano secs their role as 
vital. "In the nineteenth century, anti- 
party populism did much to rein vi go- 
rate and sustain democracy, more than 
did organized mass political parties.” 
According to Formisano's argument, 
the creation and success of parlies can 
only be understood within a broader 
ana to some degree autonomous poli- 
tical culture. 

If anything, he can be criticized for 
failing to take this argument further. 
By taking an Internal functional defini- 
tion of the maturing of political parties 
Formisano does not devote much 
attention to what parties could and 
were expected to accomplish beyond 


history, institutional party develop- 
ment, political ideology, and public 
policy all imperfectly integrated. This 


is FoTmisano's first major attempt to 
put things back together. Mas- 
sachusetts in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury was one of the largest American 
states and notable both for its own 
well-established political traditions 
and its burgeoning industrial eco- 
nomy. By selling the history of parties 
against inis rich background of politic- 
al culture and long-term social de- 
velopment. he provides a useful model 
of party growth. 

Although he focuses on the increas- 
ing institutional maturity of parties, he 
moves away from the celebratory poli- 
tical science tradition which depicts 
party formation as the sole and sudden 
means of creating modern mass poli- 
tics. The maturing of parties was a slow 
process, and despite considerable in- 
stitutional innovation in the first two 
decades of the century, Formisano 
argues that parries did not become 
"entrenched institutions” until the 
1840s. He is also careful to relate party 


cided, but it is clear that the contours 
of policy were fixed before lasting 
pnrty competition developed. Elector- 
al loyulties (at least in geographical 
terms) also solidified early and seem to 
have been little affected by party 
development ur economic change. 
Finally, Formisano himself nntes that 
the mature parties engaged in "almost 
ritualized warfare”. In the period of 
the first political competition (when, 
Formisano argues, parties were not 
entrenched), people cored enough ab- 
out the contest Literally to kill in it; 
later on the competition seems to have 
become more and more of a game. 

Formisano's own analysis suggests 
that parties became institutionalized 
and accepted only when they ceased to 
raise real and touchy issues. Here the 
political scientist with his concentra- 
tion on the formal business of politick- 
ing could profitably learn from the 
historian's broader conception of poli- 
tics. Beyond parties, electioneering, 
and voting it is necessary to consider 
people's expectations about govern- 
ment, the changing line they drew 
between public and private, and their 
fundamental ideas about the distribu- 
tion of wealth and power. 

The work has not yet been done, but 
there is a likelihood that parties grew 
as, and in part because, tne sphere of 
formal politic s declined. 

Mark Kaplanoff 

Mark Kaplanoff is a fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Cambridge. 
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industrial Relations and 
Management strategy 

Edited by KEITH THURLEY and STEPHEN WOOD 

Industrial relations. The papers In the flraSpart are concerned 
with managerial prerogatives and behaviour, While those In 
the second part consider the wider business and praollcal 
context In which industrial relations is located. 

Hard covers £22.50 net 
Paperback £8.98 net 

Management and Industrial Relations Series 4 

Symbolic Structures 

An Exploration of the Culture of the Dowayos ' 

NIGEL BARLEY 


North Cameroon, aa displayed in their ritual and baiters. Dr 

theories presented to explain the nature of symbolism, shows 
how these may be evaluated by dose use of ethnographic 
data and develops a new alternative approach which draws 
on hitherto neglected areas of folktortelfcs and linguistics. 

£1S.OO net 


Religion and politics In ! 
Muslim society 

Order arid Conflict in Pakistan 

AKBAR AHMED , 

The author examines power and authority at the critloal 
Intermediary level between the village and the stale; Ha 
Identifies three dlstlnotspheres'of leadership, and ha 
constructs an ’Islamic district paradigm 1 which la employed to 


British Racial Discourse 

A Study of British Political Discourse about Race and 
Race-related Matters 

FRANK REEVES 

An account of British racial ideology as II Is praoticaliy 
experienced In the form of the political discourse, this book 
provides a theoretical understanding of its relatlonshlptothe 
soda! structure as a whole and in particular Its relationship to 
Inter- and Inlra-class divisions. £22.80 net 

Comparative Ethnic and Race Relations Series 

Actions. Norms and 
Representations 

Foundations of Anthropological Enquiry 
LADISLAV HOLY and the late MILAN STUCHLIK 

The Aral systematic and comprehensive attemptto tackle the 
major methodological and philosophical issues concerning 
the nature ol social reality. The authors argue that tha central 
problemof anthropology should be the study of Hie 
relationship between the domains of social reality 
represented by the different kinds of data deriving from the 
researchers’ own observations and from the ‘actors' 
themselves. ■ ■ Hard covers £17.80 net 

Paperback £8.98 net 

Cambridge Studies In Social Anthropology 45 
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Latent 

theories 

Au then (Idly and Learning: Nietzsche’s 

educational philosophy 

by David E. Cooper 

Rout ledge & Regan Paul, £1 1 .95 

ISBN 0 73009552 X 

Nietzsche In German Politics and 

Sodely, 1890,1918 

by R. Hinton Thomas 

Manchester University Press, £16.50 

ISBN07 1900933 2 

For Nietzsche, no less than for Plato 
and Rousseau, philosophy is centrally 
concerned with education. The philo- 
sophic self must not only be liberated 
from stultifying conventional opin- 
ions, it must be educated to new 
possibilities. 

But if philosophy is in important 
measure about education, Nietzsche 


Davidson, W. V. Quine, and Hilary 
Putnam. There ure illuminating digres- 
sions on "technicism'', liberal educa- 
tion, and other important subjects. 
Some of the exposition of Nietzsche is 
acute; the chapter on Nietzsche's epis- 
temology is particularly helpful. But we 
are not really offered more than snip- 
pets of Nietzsche's views about educa- 
tion proper (as opposed to extrapola- 
tions from his views about knowledge 
and morality), and the suspicion arises 
that a distinctive Nietzschean teaching 
on the nature of education is, at best, 
rather elusive. Whether the idea of the 
authentic individual should be the 
defining term of such a philosophy of 
education is, in any case, even more 
dubious. 

What Cooper means by authenticity 
is not the liberation of whim and 
subjectivity, nor the discovery of one's 


must (so one supposes) at lenst impli- 
citly it not explicitly make nvailabfe a 
philosophy of education. David E. 
Coopers intention is to tense out a 
latent theory of education from Nietz- 
sche's philosophy, with the help of 
some suggestions from Heidegger's 


citly if not explicitly make nvailabfe a 
philosophy of education. David E. 
Coopers intention is to tense out a 


some suggestions from Heidegger's 
work. 

Cooper suggests that the key to 
Nietzsche's educational philosophy is 
"the concept of authenticity". There 
are abundant problems with this no- 
tion, as Cooper is well aware. He 
begins -by taking care to repudiate a 
couple of the ridiculous views com- 
monly associated with the idea of 
authenticity. He then reconstructs a 
more satisfactory conception, inter- 
preting Nietzsche in the light of 
Heidegger's discussion of authenticity 
in Being and Time. 

. Cooper draws freely upon the whole 
gamut of contemporary philosophy, 
from H.-Q. Gadamer, JUtgen Haber- 
mas, and Michel Foucault to Donald 


“true" self, but something more like 
the capacity to rctblnk*and re-evaluate 
one's attitudes to one's life and pur- 
poses within a concrete and bounded 
situation. An example of this would be 
the insight gained by the hero in Andrd 
Gide's novel The fmmoralisl that the 
dedication to the life of scholarship 
that had been his pride, that indeed 
had been his whole life, "now seemed 
to me to have a mere accidental and 
conventional connection with myself. I 
found out that 1 was something diffe- 
rent. . . that 1 had a separate existence 
of my own,” Properly construed, the 
Idea of authenticity Is meant to place 
Nietzsche within the “aesthetic educa- 
tion" tradition of Schiller and Goethe. 

Despite Cooper's efforts to give a 
non-subjectivist sense to the idea of 
authenticity, I believe that his reading 
of Nietzsche is too much coloured by 
the early Heidegger, and that the 


object of Nietzsche's educational poli- 
cy (as .sketched In bis writings of the 
1870s) had more to do with the 
fostering of a sound public culture than 
with Ihe cultivation of authentic indi- 
viduals. Nietzsche did not wish to 
loosen or relax the imposition and 
enforcement of cultural norms; on the 
contrary, he wdnted to render them 
more effective in resisting the centri- 
fugal tendencies of modernity. 

In his famous essay on historiogra- 
phy, for instance, the concern is not 
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with opening up horizons so that 
individuals could freely rc-cvaluate 
their self-understanding, but rather 
with erecting more durable horizons 
that would prove less vulnerable to 
nihilistic fragmentation. In fact, it was 
one of his main charges against the 
historical culture of the nineteenth 
century (and the proof of its nihilism) 
that it gave us too much insight into our 
situation, and thereby rendered im- 
possible such horizons of action and 
purpose. The more we reflect on who 
wc are and where wc are headed, the 
less able we are to act. That is why 
Nietzsche is fearful of an education 
that is overly obsessed with the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

Cooper proves quite resourceful in 
reconciling seeming contradictions in 
the position he ascribes to Nietzsche, 
but difficulties remain. For one thing, 
Cooper gives a very clear account of 
Nietzsche's genealogical critique of the 
idea of the moral subject, but he omits 
to explain how (his is compatible with 
the possibility of Living a life that is 
“truly one's own”, implicit in the ideal 
of authenticity. A related problem 
arises over Nietzsche’s notion of the 
need for masks. Cooper says on sever- 
al occasions that the authentic self will 
be able to shed the masks it must 
(regrettably) wear in society. Howev- 
er, it is a simplification of the problem 
of self-knowledge, as Nietzsche sees it, 
to think that one will ever be in a 
position to discard one’s masks, even 
in one's own presence, as it were. This, 
too, casts a question mBrk over the 
suitability of the concept of authentic- 
ity for interpreting Nietzsche. 

For anyone who has read the work 
of Nietzsche, it should be plain that his 
writings offered no comfort to 
nationalists, antisemites, and other 
reactionaries in Wilhelmine Germany. 

It is not entirely surprising, therefore, 
that some German reactionaries 
actually gained awareness of this. To 
demonstrate this fact is the main 
burden of Professor Hinton Thomas's 

Roads to 
freedom 

I Marx's Ethics of Freedom 
by George G. Brenkert 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, £14.95 
ISBN 07100 9461 2 

Did Marx havo a moral theory? It is 
easy to show that there are values and 
commitments Implicit in his theories of 
history, capitalism and revolution and 
in his views about human nature and 
communist possibility. The passion 
■ with which Marx denounced contem- 
porary conditions in Europe, the fer- 
vour of his revolutionism, and his 
insistence that an adequate under- 
standing of the world Involved a radic- 
al determination to change it make it 
impossible to give any positivistic in- 
terpretation of his occasional preten- 
sions to the status of “scientist”. 

It is tempting to say, therefore, that 
Marx’s writings conceal ah implicit 
mbral theory that can be drawn out, 
reconstructed, and then compared and' 
contrasted with the more explicit work 
of other great moral philosophers. 
This appears to be the thesis of George 
Bfenkert’s book. 

Brenkort claims that a careful read- 
ing of Marx's work reveals that he did 
hold a moral theory'ln the sense of “an 
(essentially) consistent body of ethical 
Judgments” derived "in a mote or less 
conscious way from a common founda- 
tion." That seems a plausible claim, 
buUwe* nced to ‘bear in mind- the . 

de^ed morel *' 
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( Maverick 

thinkers 

Sophists, Socratlcs and Cynics * 

by H. D. Rankin 
Croom Helm, £17.95 
ISBN 07099 2223 X 

The Sophists, professional teach™ 
• g and maverick intellectuals of the fifth. 
. century Greek "enlightenment", haw 
commonly been treated as a phe- 
■ffl nomenon unique to their lime, ajug 
enduring contribution to human 
thought was absorbed and wholly 
r superseded by Plato and Aristotle 
They have been alternately damned 
- (on Plato's authority) for their verba] 
chicanery and moral ODoortunism »nH 


Nietzsche by Hans Olde, 1899 

book; "to get the record straight”, as 
he says. It may be somewhat more 
surprising that Nietzsche's writings 
were embraced by certain socialists, 
anarchists, and feminists of the time, 
for Nietzsche was no less scathing 
about those ideologies. However, does 
it really matter much whether passages 
in Nietzsche's work were exploited 
more by ideologies of the right or 
ideologies of the left? Surely, a thinker 
who exalts the value of perspectivism 
will be ripe for citation out of context 
from all sorts of points of view, both 
left and right. What Professor Thomas 
conspicuously fails to do is to offer any 
account of Nietzsche’s thought that 
would transcend ideologies altogether. 

Ronald Belner 

Ronald Beiner Is lecturer in politics at 
the University of Southampton. 


criticised, not because capitalists 
oppress people or violate principles of 
respect tor freedom , but because that 
form of society makes it impossible for 
people to be free and live the life of 
freedom. His insistence on this distinc- 
tion and the light that It sheds on what 
Marx said about freedom are the most 
interesting aspects of Brenkert’s book. 

The immediate context of Brenk- 
ert’s enterprise is the debate (mainly 
among American political philo- 
sophers) about whether Marx held a 
theory of justice (in the sense, say, that 
John Rawls does). Brenkert is, in my 
view rightly, on the side of those who 
say he did not. The concept of justice 
can be understood in broader or a 
narrower sense. In the broader sense, 
it comprehends the whole of ethics; 
and, although in this sense it is trivially 
true (bat a moralizing Marx had a 
theory of justice, still freedom is an 
equally comprehensive idea and re- 
mains the better concept to capture the 
essence of Marxian values. In the 
narrower sense of distributive justice, 
Marx would have nothing to do with 
justice as .a transcendent value. Justice 
in this sense drives a wedge between 
questions of production and distribu- 
tion; it assumes that goods are scarce 
relative to human wants; it is indi- 
vidualistic and tendentious in charac- 
ter; and it is arguably relative to 
particular historical modes of ex- 
change. 

The last of these points, however, 
raises a much deeper issue. If Marie 
believed that some values (like dis- 
tributive justice) were relative, was he 
committed to relativism generally in 
ethics? Is this, the Implication of Ws 
view that moral ideas, were — — 

Structural Ann -that iKnu niun 


chicanery and moral opportunism, uid 
applauded for the independence o( 
tneir challenging dedication to reason 
and argument. Some scholars find in 
them serious and original philo- 
sophers, others only rhetorical tricks- 
ters devoted to persuasion rather than 
truth, stumbling occasionally on philo- 
sophically fruitful insights largely by 
accident. 

The present book is not unique in 
trying to assess the character of (heir 
work and its role in its own time, 
though it goes farther than most in 
tracing their influences outside pure 
philosophy: it is particularly interest- 
ing on Thucydides. Its unusual feature 
is its pursuit of sophistic ideas through 
Socrates and his disciples Into toe 
philosophical traditions of the next 
century, and particularly among the 
Cynics. This endeavour is to be wel- 
comed, as is its consequences that 
Plato is presented not as a timeless 
philosophical intellect, but as a man of 
nis times, deeply involved in the 
controversies of nis day and influenced 
by the work of his predecessors and 
contemporaries, even those of which 
he most vigorously disapproved. 

The project, then, is admirable and 
modestly original; but its realization is 
8Hd(y unsatisfying. It is far from dear 
what audience the author hBs in mind, 
or what purpose he expects his work ro 
serve. It cannot be used as a source- 
book or as a guide to the Bndent 
evidence: it is too brief and selective In 
its quotations to fill the former (ofc, 
too vague and sparing in Its references 
(occasionally absurdly misprinted) to 
be much use in the latter. It will hardly 
do, either, as an introductory study for 
philosophical beginners, because de- 
spite its ovcr-simpllficalions and faux- 
naif style, it commonly discuses its 
subjects (particularly metaphysical 
and logical ones) in ways incompre- 
hensible to the uninitiated. Unex- 
plained allusions to ancient ideas aw 
modern controversies abound. At iw 
same time, more expert students « 
Greek philosophy will find t equally 
unhelpful. Too often its analyses stop 
short - perhaps out of an cxagneraieo 
respect for the gaps in qur evidence - 
just where they begin to be interesting 
where they are more prolonged, m 
issues of any difficulty, they frequently 
seem to wobble precarious y between 
the banal and the nonsensical. 

Guthrie’s work on the Softoisisi* 
well known: more recently George 
Kerferd’s book on the same subject 
has added significantly to our rmg 
standing, ana pointed the way 
further research. A book of the sajn 
calibre, pursuing the same themesin 
the next century, would 
received with gratitude. But RarMf 
early chapters are the palest refwct 
of the work of his predeceswn. 
too cautious to add (of even subing 
anything of significance: his Ww oig 
report, put dd little toilluminaiSt „ 
strands jn the' tangled skein of few* 
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Quest for 
order 

the Creation Controversy: science or 
griptore In the schools 
to Dorothy NelkJn 
Norton, £12.50 

ISB N03930163S8 

[a recent yean, organized opposition 
revolution in America has grown to 
die point where today it constitutes a 
unmeant threat to orthodox science. 
Thefint stirrings of this revival of 
anti-evolutionary feeling occurred in 
1K9, when protestors persuaded the 
CalLfornla State Board of Education to 
feme new guidelines recommending 
the inclusion of the Genesis account of 
creation alongside evolution in public 
icfaool biology classes. 

This spectacular (though short- 


sod federal agencies concerned with 
public education; and by 1982, the 
centenary of Charles Darwin’s death, 
many slates were either considering or 
bid actually passed laws requiring 
‘balanced treatment” of creation and 
evolution in public school and college 
curricula. 

Hie rising tide of opposition to 
evolution caught the American scien- 
tific community unawares. To begin 
with, many biologists merely laughed 
it what they took to be space-age 
npentitlon, and one or two were even 
incautious enough to debate publicly 
vjtb leading creationists without prop- 
er preparation (the result, predictably 
enough, was that. (hey “lost"). During 
the past two or three years, however, 
things have begun to change. 

Iti 1980, a new journal called Crea- 
fonlEvolutlon was founded to re- 
beanp and refute creationist argu- 
ments; and at about the same time a 
KtwoA of "committees of corres- 
pondence" was set up to try to win 
public ru ppart for evolution, when the 
•fee of Arkansas passed a “balanced 
treatment? get in 1981, it found itself 
“ring, to defend - so-called “scientific 
oeannnhm” in court against a well- 
“iMned and sophisticated oppoai- 
®n of scientists, philosophers and 
meokrglans, This time, ir was the 
^■oonlsls rather than the evolution- 
ci argument, 

the Arkansas trial there has 
,tream of books 
«wted to the (relatively easy) task of 
jMlkhldg the creationist position. 
JJJt has been ladting, however, has 
JH, 4 ! ““M* of the historical and 
of the conflict itself. 
has now been filled 
JOorothv Nclkin, whose book The 
Controversy is more con- 
Si°. cora P rehend latter-day anti- 
2*™«p,aa.a cultural phe- 

0ver issues. such as the 
airports and the construction 
power stations, and she 
analysis a welcome 

SoJSti 0 f e of the- 

lod^P between science and 

dwteof Sl t8et J l ah , e ^ otes ^e ooind- 
Mval of anti-evolution- 

cririri^ A I 5 uch range of 

-'BSS-^j^sss dur “? ^ late 

a *dy.l970s. In debates over 
and civil and miiit- 
™ for more 
L* ctonde - Howev- 
proSlS!^ 1 Pf ®ost voluble 


very first time. The reaction that 
followed is traced through the lead- 
creationist opinion and its 
extraordinary efforts to set U n an 
alternative science of origins, through 
the tortuous political tactics of a move- 
ment inevitably at odds with an Amer- 
ican constitution based squarely on the 
separation of church and state, and 
through a number of particular dix- 

S utes including the recent trial at Little 
ock, Arkansas (where, incidentally 
Nelkin was a witness for the prosecu- 
tion). The book concludes with discus- 
sions of the effectiveness of creationist 
tactics, of the social sources of the 
conflict, and of the lessons that can be 
learnt from it. 

There is much here that is of value. 
Historians will reflect on the analysis 
of the fundamentalist revival of the 
early 1970s; biologists will ponder on 
the table which reveals the strong 
tendency of creation scientists to have 
been trained in applied physical scien- 
ces and engineering; educationists will 
dwell on the list of changes in biology 
textbooks that were recommended by 

Save the 
redwoods 

The Fight to Save the Redwoods: 
a history of environmental reform, 
1917-1978 

by Susan R. Schrepfer 
University of Wisconsin Press, £19.20 
ISBN0 299088502 

“If you have seen one redwood, you 
have seen them all.” The words are 
attributed to Ronald Reagan, when he 
was governor of California. Although 
Mr Reagan denied having used these 
words, tney are an apt summary of his 
attitude, as governor, to the proposal 
to have a Redwood National Park. 

One of the many natural heritages 
bestowed upon California were its 
redwood forests, groves over a 
thousand years old with trees over 300 
feet high and over 16 feet in diameter. 
All that remains of them arc strips of 
forest, some of it preserved as parks, 
from, north of San Francisco toward 
the Oregon border. The rest has been 
destroyed by timber companies. 
Eroded gullies, tons of topsoil carried 
down creeks in heavy rain: these are 
the record of Californian philistinism. 

The splendour of these forests has 
been known for a long time. Over a 
century ago, Walt Whitman wrote a 
poem about “the music of the chop- 
pers' axe" felling the redwoods he had 
seen on a visit into Humboldt county. 
Although the felling is still going on, 
about 4 per cent of the original two 
million acres has been rescued fr6m 
the timber companies. Susan Schrep- 
fer's book tells, in great detail, the 
story of that rescue. 

It began when seven men - four 
professors, a New York patrician, a 
Californian oil magnate, and an offi- 
cial in the Park Service, met in a San 
Francisco hotel In 1919 and decided 
to establish a Save-the-Red woods 
league. The idea quickly took root. 
Membership of the Teague was 
eminently respectable and affluent. Its 
aim was not to protest or even to seek 
public money to purchase tracts of 
forest; it was to raise the cash from Its 
own membership. Citizens were 
driven along the Redwood Highway 
and asked "to select and name a 
memorial move for family or friend”. 
The league 4 * policy was to seek coop- 
oration, not conflict, with the timber 
companies. ■ ... 

The league was not the only body 
concerned* with conservation in Cali- 
fornia. As long ago as 1892 the Sierra 
Club was founded to foster outdoor 
recreatidn and to defend the Sierra 
Nevada from over-exploitation. The 
dub, too, had influential members 
who could rais$ private funds,, and Tn 
the preservation of the redwoods the 
league arid the dub had a common 
interest. Against this Bllim.iffn- 
ranged' the timber-catting interests 


the California Board of Education as 
an alternative to so-called “balanced 
treatment”; and anyone with a concern 
for liberty will be inclined to wonder 
how a political movement can succeed 
m having religious dogma encoded in 
law - and this in the name of “fair- 
ness". In the hands of the creationists, 
the plea for social responsibility in 
science has been turned into the plea 
for social subservience in science to the 
prejudices of a sectarian minority. 

If there is a shortcoming in the book, 
it is perhaps in its handling of the sodal 
sources of the dispute. Here, at wbat is 
undoubtedly the most difficult point of 
all, one is left wondering why evolu- 
tion (rather than, say, astronomy or 
psychology) is the particular object of 
so much ideological interest. Neither 
religion in general nor fundamentalism 
in particular are sufficient explana- 
tions, since most religious people have 
no trouble with evolution, and fun- 
damentalism is at odds with far more 
than simply biological theories of the 
origin or species. Is it simply that 
evolution is the most widely known of 


the many heresies of modern science, 
or can it Ih: (tint (here is some thing 
particular to evolution that makes ft 
especially offensive to conservative 
evangelical protestants? If, as Nclkin 
concludes, creationism is a response to 
the “quest for order and authority in a 
society increasingly influenced by the 
censors of the right", it would be 
helpful to know why the axe falls as 
and when it does. At least we should 
then know when to hide. 

In 1977 Dorothy Nelkin wrote a 
preliminary essay on modern anti- 
evolutionism entitled Science Text- 
book Controversies and the Politics of 
Equal Time (MIT Press). That book, 
published before most academics in' 
either America or Britain thought the 
subject of any real importance , was not 
widely noticed. The Creation Con- 
troversy deserves a better fate. 

John Durant 

John Durant is staff tutor In biological 
sciences in the department for external 
studies at the University of Oxford. 


A range 
of flows 

Rivera: form and process In alluvial 
channels 

by Keith Richards 
Methuen , £ 16 .00 and £8 .50 
ISBN 0416749003 and 749100 

Before the 1950s fluvial geomnrpholo- 
gy was predominantly concerned with 
jandform development and (he evolu- 
tion of river systems. W. M. Davis was 
the original proponent of this app- 
roach of inferring the operation of 
erosioual and depositions! processes. 


secular,: 



roach of inferring the operation of 
erosioual and depositions! processes. 
Research in the United States during 
the 1950s into the processes controlling 
flow in alluvial channels questioned 
many of the assumptions in the Davis- 
based models and focused attention on 
the study of landfonns in equilibrium. 

Much of this pioneering research 
into form and process in alluvial chan- 
nels was reviewed in 1964 in Leopold, 
Wolman and Miller’s classic Fluvial 
Processes in Geomorphology which 
became a standard reference for 
teachers and an inspiration for a 
generation or research students and 
undergraduates. The exponential 


Klondike miners, a picture from Discover Gdld by Geoffrey Hindley 
(Orbb, £15.00). > 


“museum-like” parks scattered about 
the countryside. The club wanted 
massive federal action to create, in the 
face of opposition not only from 
industry but even from the state legisl- 
ature, a large wilderness “of ecological 
diversity”. 

Although this difference in aims 
weakened the alliance between the 
league and the dub, it was a difference 
in means that finally broke the 
alliance. The dub became militant, 
uncompromising, shrill in its criticism 
of the timber (hitters, querulous In Its 
dealings with the administration. And 
when, in 1965, yean of lobbying had 
opened the doors at Washington wide 
enough for theproposal for a Rad- 
wopoNattonal Park to be put on the 


watersheds in the park - and the dub's 
advice - to enclose enough land -to 
create a real wilderness with ecological 
diversity. 

There matters rested for a while; 
The Slerrt Club lost some of its 
influence because its militant leader 
ran the club into debt through his 
extravagant advertising and propagan- 


da timber cutters continued to fell 
redwoods, right up to the frontiers of 
the park, thus endangering the park 
Itseli. The league ana the club., both 
pressed for some restraint to be ap- 
plied to the felling of trees still In 
private hands. 

Voluntary restraint, however, 


LtASSft- 

.the one, because they resisted any; 
move fo annpx their property; the. 
other, because they were unwilling to 
with the costs of 
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quite different, site. This gave the 
opponents of any national park the 
opportunity to play off one conserva- 
tion group against the Other. By this 
time the strident publicity of the Sierra 
Dub bad aroused the consdence of 
Americans all over the nation. “Save 
the redwoods" . like “save the whales”, 
. and “ban. the bomb", became an. 
emotivo issue, arid a political one. too, 
with democrats imd republicans fining 
up agahht each other. Reagan,, then 
governor of California, backed the 


governor iui vm ,,onu, v u ' ui *. cu 1110 
timber industry, and this only under- 
lined the peed tor the federal govern- 
ment to interyorie. • 

Under its militant leadersfiip and 
intensive lobbying, the Sierra Club 
‘ 1-1960i, to 


• forest. The timber Industry formed an 
alliance . with the trade unions to 
oppose this; it would mean the loss of 
- up to 2,000 jobs in one county alone. 
•Tne league once more came Into its 
own, raising over a. million dollars to 
' buy bits of forest back and undertaking ■ 
. to continue this size of subsidy. Biff 
this. Of course, was not enough. And in 
the end a Becond bill had to oe, passed 
by Congress to' save the endangered 
: park created ten years earner. ■ 
This bare summary gives no im- 
pression of the vivid account Susah 
Schrepfer has written. From official 
papers, fries, arid interviews rife; has 
produced a story as compelling 'as; a 
bumalisfs account of a battle, ending 


undergraduates. The exponential 

E m in research which was stlmu- 
by tills book has generated Ihe 
demand for an up-to-date text on 
polemology. Rivers attempts to pro- 
vide for it. 

Much debate in recent years has 
centred on the role of time in fluvial 
geomorphoLogy. Over short and in- ' 
termedfate timescales, up to 100 years, 
many landfonns can be regarded as 
being in equilibrium with the operative 
processes, and causal relations can 
therefore be established. These con- 
cepts are fully discussed in an Introduc- 
tory chapter, in which the controls on 
stable channel dimensions are also 
identified. Factors affecting the major 
controls, strea inflow ana sediment 
supply, are considered in the subse- 
quent chapter on the drainage basin. 
This is rather a discursive treatment 
and the justification for such a chapter 
is not well made. 

The hydraulic and sediment trans- 
port processes responsible for alluvial 
channel development are reviewed In 
two chapters. Boundary layer theory is 
introduced in a standard way to verify 
empirical flow resistance equations, 
while stream power or critical tractive 
force concepts are shown to be in- 
corporated in many transport equa- 
■ tions. Although all riven adjust in 
response to a range of flows, it has 
been suggested that a single steady 
discharge could produce the same 
shapes and dimensions . This concept is 
considered in a chapter on the magni- 
. tude and frequency of channel forming 
events. Unfortunately, an otherwise 
excellent chapter is marred by lengthy 
coverage of techniques for discharge 
measurement arid flood frequency 
analysis - subjects already well co- 
vered by existing hydrological texts. 

Considerable empirical evidence to 
show bow the cross section, slope and 
plan shape Of alluvial channels are 
controlled by flow and sedimentary 
conditions Is presented in three core 
‘chapters. Many of the relations are 
substantially explained in terms of 
current knowledge of flow processes. 

■ Although most of the book Is con- 
cerned with stable channel conditions, 
a short chapter considers river channel 
changes, both natural and man in- 
.duced. Here the author Identifies a 
variety of mechanisms that trigger 
instability (for example, reservoir con- 
struction and land use changes) and 
discusses the general' response of the 
channel to suen changes, but he makes 
no reference to recent advances in the 
mathematical modelling techniques 
. that enable changes in channel depth 
and slope to be predicted. .• 

Clearly better knowledge of natural 
channel processes and . the factor* . 
affecting regime channel dimensions is 
-a prerequisite fair improved river 
enjpnecrmg design methods; The ap- 
‘ plication of such knowledge is briefly 
considered in a final ; chapter, the 
author making an excellent case for a 
■ greater- geo morphological contribu- . 
.■ non to river enmneermg. 

This ludd ana scholarly review of 
over 850 research publications will , 
undoubtedly serve as an' excellent 
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The Open University 

Faculty of Mathematics 
Computing Discipline 

Two Lectureships in 
Computing 


*1 1] 1*.'# [•] * ■ *[•}-} >-'11 ll ll lj j IjTe I 


discipline of the Faculty of Mathematics: 

Post 4886: Lectureship In Computing (permanent post) 
Poet 4606: Lectureship In Computing (live year post) 

The posts have been established In response to major new 
developments In oomputlng at the Open University, particularly at 
the postgraduate level. 

Applicants for the permanent lectureship should have 
appropriate experience and qualifications In any area of 
non-numerical computing. Research and previous teaching or 
Industrial experience will be an advantage. The person eppointed 
will, be Involved In course production et all levels. 

The successful applicant for ths temporary lectureship will work 
on tha SERC-funded . postgraduate course ‘Industrial 
Applications of Computers'. Holms should possess appropriate 
research, Industrial or teaching experience. 

Appointment to the lectureship will be made pn thq Lecturer 
salary scale (£7, 190-El 4,1 261, starting salary will be at a point 
appropriate to age end experience. 

The lectureships are available Immediately, Applicants should 
elate clearly for whioh post they are applying. 

Application forms and further particulars ere available from 
Ms R. L Johnson (C/2), Assistant Secretary (Maths), Faculty of 
Mathematics, The Open Unlveralty, Walton Hall, Milton Keynes 
MK7 6AA, or telephone Mlljon Keynes (0908) 863784: there Is a 
24 hour answering service op 663868. 

Closing date (or applications: 20th January, 1984. 

• . , (19380) 



University of Strathclyde j 


Applications qra Invited for thrf post of Bursar of tha Unlveralty 
laaponatbltto tha Propel arid VlM-Chpn<*»or for the 
finance* of the Unlveralty and for buildings and propartlas. 

’ Hlqh level manaserlalexparienoe and ability, andprofeailonal 
or eceddmld quellflcatldrw Mwanl ,to the duties of the poet, ; 
. w|ll be required. Salary at appointment will he within (He : ■ 

, janfle, £20,000 ■ C2B,000per annum whUSS penilon 


^rthfrjvticukrt maybe obtained fort) 

■r-t -vssMStisssas^. ;■ 

onasowaiixo, : > ■ • ■. ' . 


dresses of Area refareeei mukt be received by the naaletrar 
. before SI January ISM 
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University of Exeter 

Chair of 
Theological 
Studies 

Applications are Invited lor the 
St. Luke’s Foundation Chair of 
Theological Studies, tenable 
from 1st October, 1984 for a 
seven year term. Preference la 
likely to be given to a New 
Testament specialist. Salary 
on the agreed professorial 
range, current minimum 
Et 7,276 per annum. 


Further particulars 
obtained from tha 
Registrar and 
Unlveralty of Exeter, 
Closing date lor 
applications 13th 
1904. 


may be 
Academfo 
Secretary, 
, EX4 4QJ. 
receipt of 
February, 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON 
UNIVER8ITY 

Wroxton College 


l lAppllcallons are invited lor the pos 
of Lecturer in EngVah Utarature h> 
commence let February, iB84.lv 
an Initial period ol two y m 

Candidates should bB graduate 
with a higher degree and ablt to 
teach courses In 19lh and 20Bt 
century literature. Burnham Salary 
Scale. Applications containing 
curriculum vitae, ths names d 
three referees and day4m 
telephone number should be ivf 
no later than 30th December, 1003 
to The Principal. Wroxton Ctitog*. 
near Banbury, Oxon OX15 8PJC- 


UNIVERSITY 
OF BRADFORD 

LECTURESHIP 

At the Project Planning 
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Universities continued 


NEW CHAIRS 
OF COMPUTER SCIENCE 
ENGINEERING SOFTWARE AND 
COMPUTER-AIDED 
ENGINEERING 


Three new Chairs have two established by ihc 
University of Leeds In the related fields of 
Computer Science, Engineering Software and 
Computer-Aided Engineering This initiative 
represents a commitment to broadly-based 
development In these fields, following a major 
restructuring excidsp In the Faculties of Science and 


and inlcr-facully collaboration whilst also 
developing their own Interests. Applications are 
now invited for the Chairs which are to be located in 
(he Department of Computer Studies, the 
Department of Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
ana the Department of Mechanical Engineering 
respectively. 

THE CHAIR OF COMPUTER SCIENCE IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF COMPUTER 
STUDIES 

Within the context of a strong contribution to Ihc 
development of Computer Science, the successful 


development of Computer Science, the successful 
applicant will be expelled to take a particular 
Interest in nnc or more of the following fields: the 


based aspects of compu 
architecture or VLSI). 


e.g. computer 


THE CHAIR OF ENGINEERING 
SOFTWARE IN THE DEPARTMENT OP 
ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERING 

The successful applicant will have unusual 
opportunities to shape this ma|or 
development, building on a wide range of 
existing teaching and research and 
establishing his/her own interests. The 
post is open to any suitably qualified and 
experienced person active in the creation. 



development and application of software methods 
In Electrical and Electronic Engineering, and Indeed 
engineering more generally, but the successful 
candidate Is likely to luve a background in hrrmal 
methods, software tools, nclworkuig or interactive 
processes. The University is committed in rapid 
development In the broad areas of Engineering 
Software and Information Systems and the 
appointment to the Chair will be associated with 
four further appointments - to a Senior Lectureship 
and three lectureships. 

THE CHAIR OF COMPUTER-AIDED 
ENGINEERING IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Applicants should preferably be Chartered 
Engineers and should have had substantial 
experience of. or regular working contacts with, 
industry In the application of computer techniques 
to geometric modelling, design and manufacture. 

The appointment to the Chair will be associated in 
due course with appointments to a Lectureship and 
to an Academic- Related support post. The 
Department's work in CAE nas alrendv received 
direct suppnrl from the UCC in the provision of a 
"New Blood" Lectureship. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar, The University, Leeds LS2 9JT quoting 
reference number 48/48/DO fot the Chair ot Computet 
Science, 66/29/DO for the Chair of Engineering 
Software, 69/17/DO for the Chair of Computer-Aided 
Engineering. The dosing date for applications 
is 31 January 1984. Applicants from overseas 
may apply in the Krai instance by cable, 
naming three rcterees, preferably in the 
Unltecl Kingdom. 

Persons Interested In any of these Chairs 
are invited to speak informally with 
Professor Dowson, the Pro-Vice Chancellor, 
The University. Leeds. Tel: 0532-431751 Ext 309 


THE TOffTEKSIIW OF LEEIBS 


Griffith University 

Brisbane, Australia 

Cnmpiitluu nii'l 
Inrormat Inn 5luUln« 

LECTURER 
(TWO POSITIONS) 

1. 

ORGANIZATIONAL 

SYSTEMS 

2. COMPUTING AND 
INFORMATION 
STUDIES 

The University Is da- 
velqnina ail Innovative, in- 
terdisciplinary. problem- 
oriented Bachelor's degree 
programme in Computing 
and Information Studies. 
Tha first students will bn 
admitted In I9BS. GraUu- 
a, £a . from thc programme 
will tia competent to Iden- 
tity needs by organizations 
for Information, to dealan 
and Implement computer- 
baaed Information systems 
to meet those needs, end 
to evaluate the effective- 
ness or such systems In 
their organisational con- 
texts. Oraduatoii will have 
had experience In dealon- 
Ing and Implementing 
several Information sys- 
tORia, Involving teamwork 
ana the development or 
good communication aktlla. 
They wilt nave studied the 
interaction between com- 
puter-based Information 
systems and wider social 
Issues, 

Applicants should have a 
background whirh will pnr- 
intt them to play a nloniri- 
cont role In developing 
courses end projects suited 
to the characteristics of 
graduates on til nod above. 

i . Organisational Systems! 

ppllcanta should have 
spootrtc competence in the 
nature of organ (xattona. 
Suitable applicants aro 
likely to have expertise In 
the structure and functlona 
of organisations, general 
systems perspectives and 
the communication of In- 
formation between people, 
organizations, end society, 

S. Computing and Inrornia 
tlon Studies! Applicant! 
nould be especially com 
etent in arena of know 
ledge related to Informe 
tton representation, stor 
age end transmission. Suit- 
able applicants are likely 
to have expertise In data- 

arlty with data 

communications, fourth/ 
fifth generation software 
and the rota of Information 
In human organizations 
would be an advantage 

lntereat in the planning 
of a new degree prog- 
ramme la essential, Appli- 
cants must enjoy teamwork 
and should have wall da- 


Tht; University of 
New South Wales 
Sydney, Australia 

iTimr.H I’ObiTicjNbi 
eclunil uf lirnnia 

LECTURER 
(KEF. 1104} 

ilioh iicadninlr uuuliflca- 
llans In drama oml theatre 
studios ere required. Tin, 
appointee will lake charge 
of the School 1 b leurhinu 
and research In ilia area or 
Educational and Commun- 
ity Theatre. Thu School 
aleo teaches and randucti 
research In the areas of 
modern theatre, theatre 
history, perlonnacne 

llieory. film and television 
and Australian theatre. 
Ability to contribute to the 
work of the School in one 
of those other areas wilt 
be an advantage . Position 
available from February 
1084 and appointment will 
be rot- a flxnd farm or 
throe yonrs. 

Further Information 
from Professor H. Jordan, 
c/o P.O. Box 1. Kensing- 
ton- NSW. Australlu, 
0033. Applications close 
IS January 1984. 

Softool of Carman Studios 

LECTURER 
(REF. 1100) 

The successful applicant 
will asautne responsibility 
for coordinating and plan- 
ning tha overall language 
teaching programme of the 
School, particularly at tn- 
termed lata level, and 
should have both oxtenelvo 
axporlanco In toachino Oar- 
map as a foreign tnnuuaqe 
and anpraprlBtn academic 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

CHAIR OF 
MANAGEMENT 

fa^WKeaUbna are invited 


University of 
Hong Kong 

Ra-advartleemant 

CHAIR OF LAW 


. third B *Chai_ 

of Law but. owlita to 
financial olrcumitunoei, 


uP? 


...V i” 1 «*»e uepari- 

uni 1 *]* concerned with 

D?. d r?u?r? d . u,t ^.. “ nd poet 
teaching, end ra 
S" Manage 


circumstances 
to fill tha poai 
. Applications 


— ■ obpuio nave 

nrt W . le d ■ »bl>- 

hmm •xpertonoa 
”5», ■*■■■■ to provide 
in mem- 

couriff -ii.i- 0 , JS t r lb F t0 to 

Msnpowa. -is* - Jf'* 1 . Ot 
Organlxe- 
- 1,1 -sraaarel Mnrjagem^nt, 

also o’on tri- 
os . for -the 
»»•»■ .Admi- 
* and la aa. 

ttirasar 


M4 pr 

ana manage- 
4 okporlanaa. 

-mV with 

*w 7Sffi,K.,sF 2?«8K 


■vfftibte P frSm tl »u u,B £ > ■ pe 

ewSb 


rliUj^Glal olroumatanaea 

bnTora 

are now invited once, more 
for tnla third Chair In tha 
8qhool of Law. Candldatos 
with any field of legal In- 
terest relevant to . tha 
teaching of the Bohoal are 
welcome to apply but the 
Unlveralty axpeata an ap 
pi (cant to ttava consider 
able University exparienai 
and a rcoord of echo 
larehlp. Ha should also 
prsfarably have, a profea- 
alonnl qualification for the 
practice of law in a Com 
monwealth Jurisdiction. 

addition to und 
teaching, dut 
Js teaching post 
ata courses leading to 

R oatgraduata Certlfl 
i Laws (ths examlna 
tions for which are affee 
tivaly the professional 
nalffylng examinations in 
ong Kong). 

. Consideration will also 
ba given to appllostlona 
for appointment on 
secondment from othar 
universities. 

Private practice, on. a 
basic agraad with tha Uni- 
versity la permitted. 

an &HA A Wn 

^, e t igsyssfaMM 

(826,070) (Starling aqulys- 
WS)** ■* November 30, 

At Current rates, salar- 
ies tax will not excised 
16 46. of gross Income, 
Housing It a rental of 
.7V0H of. salary, children’s 


The University of 
Melbourne 

Department of Economlaa 

LECTURESHIP IN 
INDUSTRIAL, 
RELATIONS 
(LIMITED TENURE) 


v a loped 
aktlla. 


communication 
Planning and 


niialiru-etlone. Position 
available from ollhor 
February or July 1984 and 
appointment Will bo for a 
fixed torm of three years, 

Further Information 
rrom Association Professor 
B. H. HuppeuT, c/- P.O. 
Box 1. Kens Inal on. NSW, 
Australia. 2033. Applica- 
tions doea 13 January 
1984 or aa soon as possi- 
ble thereafter. 

Bchofel of Philosophy 

LECTURER 
(REF. 1108) 

Appointment In one or 
more of the fields or social 
philosophy, phenomenolo- 
gy. and philosophy of mind 


alienate with apeclellaa- 
tlona In other fields will 
also be considered. High 
academic qualifications re 
qulred. 

Position aval labia from 
April 1BB4 and appoint- 
ment will ba for n fixed 
term of three yaere. 

Further Information 

B?a.i/TR*ES,. fo. Y. 

Kensington. NSW, Auetra- 
clan l°&r caYA'l”' 1 ”"* 


2A23.394 range 


fntarasted In receiving ep 
Appllaanta for thla poal- plications from people wh< 

tlon ehould have aubatsn- Wish to be consld 
tint academic quallflca- fixed-term appointment oi 


experienae and/or proven 
rasaaroh ability in ana or 
more branches or Indust 
rial relations. Ae ws 
expertise In industrial re 
letione, _ applicants, should 
have aurflolent background 
Iq economlaa to pari ' , * _ 
In teaohing In araee ot 
then industrial relation 

An appointment may . 
made for ,e period of be 
tween twd end five, years 

The 

would be requl^ad to take 
up the appointment _ m. ear 
ly as possible 


teaching will ho carried V' 

out by multi -disciplinary SSEluiJ 

teams. Staff are expeoted Kens mat on, M8W. Auatre- 

to undertake problem- “ ll ® n 

oriented team research as cloae 2 March 1984. 

part of normal duties. „ , .... „ 

. JBelary i »A23 . 394 range 
The euooeaaful appllcenu A30.734. 

^'o| b nVS5^ “SSSSfc? commencing S.t.ry 

the University would hi according to qualifications 
In tar sated .In receiving a.p- end experience. 

For further Informal lo 
Intment or about conditions a_ 

a secondment from another appointment end method 

Institution or organisation. writs to the Secretaiv-GnnBr- 

al, Association of Common- 
ajth .UnlveraltCae. (eppts) 
’1H D?r 8| imrs l London, 

fits ' Include 

Equality of antploymant 
... . .... . opportunity le Unlveralty 


>■■■ tu uu uuniidarnu inr a 

fixed-term appointment or 
e eacondmant from another 
institution or organlsstlDn. 

■ding on.qual- 
one 1 and experience, 

annum- Benefits include 
superannuation. . mem- 
ber ship of the invalid Pen- 
sion Schama and osslatance 
with housing. Costs of 
feres and assistance with 
ram oval expenaas will ba 
mat ; for_ sppolnteex from 


.RftV'NK 


S'’®**™ 

m Association ot C« 


$A23 ,384 to $80,734 per 
annum. 

Appointees from inter- 
state or ovarseas will be 
eligible for assistance with 
travel and removal ex- 
pense s. 

Further printed informa- 
tion regarding details of 
application procedure and 
condition# or appointment 
s available from Bid 

?«aa?%.iv»as , ns 

.ifslbourna, or from the 
Aasoolaflon or Common* 
wealth. _ , Universities 

gSSS!' London °W£fS 


— s . _ Administrator, 
opl. of Social EndusjfJal 

r “ I varlTlty: "naTHAn! 1 
ll,. Australia, or 

... — , — Common 

wealth _.Un|varaltl 
(Appts), 3A: Oordui, 

Square, London WC1H 
OPP. regarding the form or 
pplleatlon. ' 


ies tax will not sxoeei 
16 96. of gross lncpms 
Housing dt a rental o 
.7V»H of. salary, chilrtren' 

J duostlon. .aljowanoea 

save and. medical, benefit 


are provided. 


lease in 

svm 

Bed to 


close bri 

^^WdtyofLeed. 

. '^®o^odern 
history 


Further particulars end 
PDlication forms may be 
btelned from the Secret- 
Association 


ary ■ 

of Commonwealth 
sltlea(Appts), 36 
Square, • London 
OFF, or from th® 


Applications Including 

mas and addrCaiaa of at 

least three referees and 
~ umber 

f „ Office* 

SAP A torts 3tia», 
Australia, and close on 3J 
December 1983. Hi 





. University of , 

Oxford 
■ WHITLEY 
PROFESSORSHIP OF 
BIOCHEMISTRY 

The electors, intend to tiro- 
l to an sleofToh . to- the 
. .tidy i*roi esspreh 1 p of 

sfidand of ttie professor lent 


The University of 
Leeds 

Dbpsrtmant or Adult and 
. . Continuing Education . - , 

PART-TIME . 
LECTURER- 
ARCHAEOLOGY 

AppliaetlDue ere invited ■ 
from .. graduates in 

erchseology or lr 
epbjaot for tha. e 


University Of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Anminiscracqr, Department of Skschanlcel 

opl of Social tnduiirlal Engineering 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE 

. Applications ere invited 
London WCfH . tor the post orjunlorRe- 

Fr. regarding tha form or : S5?r 0, «n < V*nroMSsi l 2n t tlia 

pplleatlon. ot 

-nlM-tifT.’ .fcwsafr':'K*tf. r vasLr 

n 1 The .work . involvaa ploae 

- - collaboration with the. 

British steal. Corporation, 


University of 
Newcastle Upon 
Tynne 

Hattqn nailery 

EXHIBITIONS 

OFFICER 


aatlvltlee by this important 
ported JTUnlm rK?: 

Officer .will Initiate and 
organise a temporary .ex- 
hibition programme end ba . 

Ible for tne Oellery 

Iterwater Mora- 
urt Schwitters, 
.to will T V»eod a 
lively mind and 
oxtaneiva , knowtodDe -or 
conteroporery art. . 
levant aosdernlo artd, ad- 
mlnietratlve . . experience 
■ will be an advantage. 


graduates . in 
ly or iif a. raleted 

th SeptoiS- 


stipend of tt)SJ>roreaaor le * 
br fs^t^ a JBK 

M’inco M h« 


Specimen? 






Salary 

according 
• tions. end 


forme apd 
ulere may 

' ' Ths m University 

• F*Vnce^ 9 'S. T> 


□ rad* 1 A aoite with 
appointment ; tip ,-to I 

5 . 0 . . according - • t6 
usu{lcatlon| ■ and * 


In straaa snalyaie and 
materiel failure methoda. 

Salary will, be' on .-jha 
Range IB scale (£8,810 
£8,030) aocor din a to age 
quellfloettona . end axperl 
enoe. but the .enlery 
appointment Will not — 
oaad £7,630 per annum. 
The appointment ..Will be 
for a - period of three 

Mr.; £.’.Wi r B'"p n »..%.: 

Further partloulsrs' may 
ba obtained- from Frofae-. 
eor P. M. Braid an, p«- 
-artment of Mechanical 
Blneerlng. • fiephenaon 
tiding, Thg_ University, 
pon Tyne 
thu, to. whom . ap 

lleatlone ■ fa copies) . 

ther. with the names 
end addresser, of. three > re - . 
rerass, should 'be . sent as 

SSSSg ?Sfe?SSS l e h Vu E l? , ’tf? 


Inatituta of European 
j. Studies 

GRADUATE/POST. 


SCIENCES 


The University of 
Papua Now Guinea 
Pori Moresby 

CO-ORDINATOR, 
DIPLOMA IN 
MAGISTERIAL 
STUDIES - 
(P.101033/84) 

Applications are Invited 
from suitably qualified per- 
sons lo take up appolntmanl In 
aorly February (984 ns Co- 
ordinator of ihe Diploma In 
Magisterial Studies i Senior 
l-ailurer/Lecturer level) in tha 
Faculty of Law. Tha auccasaful 
applicant will be responsible 
for teaching practically 
oriented courses as wall sa 
co-ordinating the Diploma In 
Magisterial Studies. This Is a 
two year programme aimed et 
the Improved training of 
Magistrates. 

SALARY: Lecturer Grade 1 
— KlA.oao per annum plus 
gratuity; Lecturer Orade 3 — 
Kil.SIO per annum plus gra- 
tuity: Senior Lecturer — 

K19. 730 per annum plus gra- 
tuity. 

OTHER CONDITIONS: The 
auccasaful applicant will be 
offered a contract for e three 
The gratul- 
... — ..... -s based on 
of salary earned and Is 
Is In Instalments or a 

fa taxed at a flat 

rate of 2 %. fn addition to the 
salaries quoted above, tha 
main benefits include: support 
for approved research, rent- 
free accommodation; appoint- 
ment and repatrlsltan airfares 
for annolntasand dependants) 
financial assistance towards 
the cost of transporting per- 
sonal effects to and from 
PNG: C weeks ennunl recrea- 
tion leave with homo airfares 
available after earh I 8 months 
of continuous service; gener- 
ous education subsidies for 
children attending scliools In 
NO or overseas; n salary 
continuation schema to cover 
extended Illness or disability. 

Applications will ba treated 
as strictly confidential and 
should include a full eurricu 
lum vitae, ■ recent imi 
photograph and tha muns an 
addressee of 3 referees. I 
order to expedite the appoint 
mant procedure, applicants 
ere advised to oak their re 
feraaa to send confidential 
reports directly to the Uni- 
varsity without waiting to ba 
contactsid. 

Applications should ba for 
ranked to the 


ear a ppoln tmanl 
t lemon tlM 


ecratarv (Btafflng) 

a or Papua New Guinea, Box 
O, UNIVERSITY- Papua 
New Oulnea. to reach h'— — 
later than 31 
Candidates 

additional copy of their ap- 
plication to the Association of 
mmonwealth l)n I varsities-; 

BMumr ® <,u *e?£ 


Unlveralty of 
Sydney 

LECTURESHIP / 
SENIOR 

LECTURESHIP IN 
PHYSICS 

Appllcetlons ere Invited 
for i position of Lecturer 
or Senior Lecturer, de- 
pending on qualifications 
and .experience, . In . the 
School or Phystce. The 
appointee will ba expected 
to participate in the Solar 

Sr™ r ,t, v . msp .darts 

eludes stud las. of aejoctive, 
aurfacsH Including tlislr in*l 
gppritlon In evacuated 


with 
utatlone 

ereaa. 

. Salary range: _„8ontor 
Lecturer I AO 1,390 — 


Dotal 
raseero 
obtalne 
the Bel 
from F 


Lecturer IAS 1,390 — 

fifA - 330', 7 S*4 °p !i? r 

■tails of teaching arid 
arch duties etc may be. 
Ined from the Head or 
School of Phyxlce or 


lutlce ata may be. 
'rom the Head 


ha School or Phyxlce or 
.ram proresaor R. B. C bi- 
ll ns (Phone: (02) 082 

3377 ) In the University. 


cuium vitae,. Met of 
cations end the nornM 
tires refarees, by 11 
January. 1984 to the hbd- 

'2?«|: 

Australia, . from whom 
further Information la 
•vellBble. 

Bquat . • employment 1 

opportunity la University 
polloy. 

Further general Inforraa- 
tlon ilsp available leoifi . 


Aaeoclatlon of Common- 
wealth UnTyaraiiiaa 

Spuarel’ London °W^f^ 


Univeraifeyof 

Oxford 

• inaBBOclatlon with 
Lincoln College :' 

UNIVERSITY 
LECTURESHIP IN 


■f .M 1 


•• 


• . • . • , -I 

• • ■. i 
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■f 


. ' i • 

■ : ,.••( i 
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:u| j i 1 
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Universities continued 


Murdoch University 
Perth 

Western Australia 

School or Social Inquiry 

TENXJRABLE 
LECTURESHIP IN 
PSYCHOLOGY 

Applications ara Jnvltnd 
from suitably qualified 
persona for ine following 
position which _ Is to be 
taken up from 2® February 
I9S4 or as toon a* possi- 
ble thereafter: School of 

Social Inquiry. To nur able 
Lecturaahip In Peychology. 

The appointee will nhara 
In the teaching qf Lifespan 
Development Paycholony 
end Special-Child Develop- 
ment couraea- 

Unlversity caper lance in 
Lirespan Developmental 
Psycho logy and special-' 
Child Devoloptnsnt la 
essential- Candidates must 
also have a PhD. Published 
research and continuing In- 
terest In ana or mnre areas 
of Special-Child Develop- 
ment would be particular 
welcomed, fltef: 07231, 


Salary Range: SA23.364 
■ 4A30.734 par annum. 


IOn °*U nivar alMa* S3.ohYn*l e .l*«5ft?OP?i«: ° f 


Thla is s tenursbla 
appointment and condi- 
tion* Include aunerannua- 
tlon. long service leave, 
outside studies prog- 
re mm a, payment of fares 
to Perth far appointee and 
dependent family, removal 
and aettllng-ln allowance 
and housa purchase 
scheme. 

Procedure for Appllcstione 

ere is no prescribed 
application farm, but two 
complete sate of dotalled 
,1 applications guotlng tha 
appropriate reference num- 
ber, including full personal 

E ertJcutara, details of 
irtlary qualif leaf Iona, 

earner history end deecrlp- 
tlon or paste held, area of 
special competence and In 
teraat. roaaarch completed 
or currently being under 
aken. memberahlp or pro 
instltu _ 
s end positions of 
Utility In these: list 
ysnt material pub 
by tha applicants, 
available to take up 
offered and 
reason of 

... - referees 

should reach the Paraonnel 
- Officer. Murdoch Un 

wan tern Australia 6190 
y Friday 80 January 
■84. Applicants resident 

Kingdom, Europe 
t, A tha time of 
applleauon phodld also 

Hw wJmruv 

Relation cf^Cojseo 

(Apple), 36 Oor 
vara, London W 

H 


•* University of 
Canterbury 
. New Zealand 
SENIOR LECTURER 
OR LECTURER EN 
BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 
(Marketing) * 

'ApBiioktlons are invl 
fpr the. above position „ 
the Department of Bual- 

have ,e Ph.p.. or • an 
eaujvfiant degree. . In 

*••*•■*■ *n. marketing m 
lUt ,tWO 6 

owing 
um 


nd product man 


1 •**¥»" ,or Senior 

¥38,187 (bar). *34;a87 
par annum end Jar Lector- 

i annum- 

••cja^-swsfflswiM 

n«y he obtained from the 

Aiaqoiitlon of Common- 

> WWI». Vnlvoraltlea 

■ |APpt*>. 36 Oordon 
g^»ro. London wc i it 

i • .• 

Jh* [ Rffoietrer, tlnWerslty 

,1ms 


i • r, 


University of 
Hong Kong 
SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP/ 
LECTURESHIP IN 
MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
(Marine Teohnology) 

Applications ere Invited 
for e past of Senior Lac- 
turar/Lacturar In marina 
technology In the Dopert- 
rasnt or Mechanical En- 

g loeerlng tenable from 
eptember I, 1884. Appli- 
cants should have a good 
honours degree end prefer- 
ably a higher degree In a 
relevant discipline, ana In- 
dustrie l/reseerch experi- 
ence. Corporate mem- 
bership of a professional 
Institution would be en 
advantage. The appointee 
la expected to assist In the 
development of courses tn 
the combined merino and 
orr-ehnre engineering 

stroem Irt the department. 

Annuel salaries lauper- 
ennuabler arc: Senior Lec- 
turer (9 -point scale): 
IIKIS1 3.800 - 283.740 

<£18.32(5 - B4.8B91; Lec- 
turer cll-point scale): 
HKSISH.rBQ - 837.100 

SeiT.9rd-19.92M. (Sterl- 
ing equivalent ea at 

November 21. 1988.1 

Starting salary will dopend 
on qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

At current rates, salar- 
ies tax will not exceed 
15% or arose Income. 

Housing benefits at a ren- 

tal of TVi% of salary, chll- 


U Diversity of the 
Witwaterarand 
Department of asOBnpliy 
and Environmental Studies 

LECTURER/ASSIST. 
ANT LECTURER IN 
PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 

Applications ere Invited 
Tram suitably qualified 
persona, regardless of sax, 
race, colour or national 
origin. Tor appointment to 
tha post nf Lecturer/Asajs- 
tant Lecturer In the De- 
partment or Qeoarapny end 
environmental Studies. 

Applications from per- 
sons specialised In any 
flald of physical geography 
would be welcome, but 


qualifications end experl 
once in gaomorphology 
climatology or bio 
phy would be preferra 

A lectureship Is a 
permanent appointment 
whereas assistant lec- 
tureships are temporary In 
which cbbb a contract 
appointment will be 
negotiated. 

AHlsJ«n* l " ry r-n Teoturer 
R9.07 8— R14.21 7 per 

annum , „ 

Lecturer R12.657— 

RSa.175 per annum 
(Cl = ni. 6 B approx- 

imately}. 

In addition e 12% pen- 
sionable allowance la pay- 
able. 


Housing benefits at a ren- 
tal of TVi% of salary, chil- 
dren's education allo- 
wances, leave and. medical 
benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and 


Banerita for full-time 
permanent staff Include 

f ienelon and medical aid 
und membership. sn 
annuel bonus, generous 


obtained from the Secret- 
ary _ General. Association 
of Commonwealth Unlvar- 
sltlae (Appta), 36 Gordon 
Squara, London WC1K 
QPF. or rrom the Appoint- 
ments Unit. Secretary's 


The Papua New 
Guinea University of 
Teohnology ■ 

Department of Mechanical 
Bug Insuring 


ASSOCIATE 

PROFESSOR 

rn addition to energy 
.-stent* pod production e- 
uineerlng, a. new post h 
been created for a profos 
atonal me oh ante at enqlnaer 
to provide leadership In 
the teaching, research and 
development of . engineer- 
ing mechanics end design. 


«V Ur b 

approx.}. 


K21.7BO _P.B, 

atg. 0,7741' 


Applicants ihould hold - 
high ar degree In mechanic!- 
el engineering end pave 
had considerable ' experi- 
ence. In teaching or rp- 
aearolY,' or In industry, In 
• the. field or mo c Han tea . ' 


experl- 

■M?nH' > ' l> «r B | a rf n in5.f.»jr v r ?» . ' The IPHlRtllltDt Will be 

zmtreFJsssasi oj *•* octQhor 

eollda, dynamic* . of , 
maotilnao and mechanical . b. a> .tt,-L 


annuel bonus, generous 
leave privileges, 75% re- 
mission Of tuition fane for 
dependants attending the 
University end a housing 
subsidy (If eligible). 

Intending applicants 

should obtain tha Informa- 
tion sheet relating to the 
above post from the 
Sacratery, South African 
Universities Office. 

Ctilchaater House, 278 
High Ho) born, London 
wfilV THE, England, or 
the Assistant Registrar 
(Academia Staffing), Uni- 
versity of tha Wtt- 
wntarornnd, 1 Jan Smuts 
Avenue. Johannesburg 

2001 , South Africa with 
wham ell applications 
should be lodged by 3} 
January 1984. Hi 


Her lot- Watt 
’ University . 

Department of Electrical 
and Electronic Engineering 

CHAIR 

and Electronic Engineer- 
ing. The D apartment .has a. 
range of utlvltln ra 
to digital control, 
munlcstlona. and Informs 
tlon procession systems. I, 
nee « strong teaching and 

XT' 


■ .muav 

nn established record of 
reaesreh and publication. 


mitial oopUsct! period 
tor. 8 .years. Other benefits 
include * gratuity or 84% 
taxed at Bjt. appointment 
end. . repatriation ferae, 
leave ferae for etarf mem- 
ber and .family after 18 
months, or service, settling- 
In pnd xettllno-aut slla- 

K snces, six waokt paid 
eve por^ year, education 
nrae end nsalgtanoe, to- 
wards echo of rood;. Free 
housing, , salary protection 
plan end medical' benefit 
schemas ere available.- - 


■ Further particulars end 
application- , forme.. ere 
available from the. Secret 
ary, Harlot-Watt Unlversl 
ty, Chamber* J treat, Bdln 
burgh EHl 1 HX to whom 
applications should be 
■ant to arrive not later 
than 3 let January 1984. 


Polytechnics 


University of 
Cambridge 
Trinity College 

TEACHING 
APPOINTMENT IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

The college la consider- 
ing appointing a College 
Lecturer or Assistant Lec- 
turer In Social Studies, for 
five years In tha flret Inst- 
ance from a data to be 
determined, to supervise 
end direct studies In Social 
and Political Studies and/ 
or Sods! Anthropology. 
Applications are Invited 
from scholars In appropri- 
ate fields, and will ba par- 
ticularly welcome from eo- 
alel anthropologists- If sn 
appointment Is made, .the 


successful applicant may 
expect to be elected Into a 
Fellowship. 

The Lectureship Is ten 
able with or without e 
post In the University. For 
a Lecturer without a Uni- 
versity post, the stipend 
will be on a scale roughly 
-~mparabla with that for 
-.Jlvarelty Lecturers, with 
placing according to age 
and qualifications 

Application should be 
made to the Senior Tutor. 
Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. CB2 lTQ (from 
whom further particulars 
may be obtained) not later 
than 31 January 1984. 
together with e statement 
of qualifications, publica- 
tions and experience, and 
tha names of not mare 
than three referees. HI 


University of Oxford 
The House of St Gregory 
andStMacrina 


An Ecumenical House for 
Students end Scholars and a 
_ Centre of StBdlea for 
Orthodoxy and Christian 
Unity 


Unity 

WARDEN 

Tha Council of the House 
wishes to appoint a Warden to 
take. up residence on April 1, 
1884, or ea soon ae possible 
thereafter. The Warden la re 
span 

of a community 
Who are atuden 
varsity or Oxford] for supervi- 
sion of the maintenance of the 
building and grounds: and la 
to assist ip the development of 

K roups whose aim Is to work 
jr Christian unity. The poet, 
which la half-time , may be 
ultably combined with re- 
search, teaching or pastoral 
work. A rent-free flat Is pro- 
vided. The appointment Is for 
three years with possible ex 
tension. Application forma 
details of salary and othe 
particulars m 

from: Tha Masur, uunoiun 
Hall, Oxford oxi IQS, to 
whom implications should be 
santby January 16. 1984. HI 


Fellowships 


University of 
Liverpool 
RESEARCH 
: FELLOWSHIPS 

^.SfiStTITuSl^STB 

Research Fellowships, to 
be held in. any Department 
of. Hie University. Tram 1 
October, 188 4. for a 
period ' of up to three 
yesra. 

Salary will be in the 
range <7, 190-61 4. 19B per 
annum depending on age 
and experience, 

Further particulars and 
application forme may be 

JZ om ««o- 

L fi B 5BX, by whom com- 
Pie led application rarma 
should be ^received not la- 
ter then 97 January, 1984. 
Quote ref r RV/1 aa/rHES. 


Detailed . applications 
wo copies) with nurrlou- 
.uni vitae together with the 

a emee end addresses of 
tree referees should be 
received by: Thi ~ 


um vitae ti 


lames end addresses of 
three referees should bo 
received by* The Reglatrer, 
Papua New Guinea Uni- 
versity of Technology. Prl* 
veto Mall Bag, Lm. Papua 

NSW. Ouinee 

20 19B4. 


ora ehould ■ 


Obtained 


;■ 'Oxford 
DEANIRELAND‘S 
PROFESSORSHIP 
OFEXEGESIB OF 


‘ HotrY SCRIPTURE . 

■ Tha I aUalai-i • Int.nrf* 1 - 


..* . Oxford 

• NOLLOT 
• PROFESSORS 
THE PHEL0S0 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPI^EMEW 


Head of School/Professor of 
Mechanical and Production 
Engineering 

The Polytechnic Council would welcome applications Irom Individuals 
with proven ability In education or Industry to fill this demanding and 
Important post. 

Salary Scale: H.o.D. Grade Vi 
£16,632 to £18,327 


Details and application forms, 
quoting Reference AA/96, from 
the Personnel Office, Preston 
Polytechnic, Preston PR1 2TQ. 
Tel: (0772) 282027 
Closing date: 7th January, 1984. 


Manchester 

Polytechnic 

Department of Applied 
Community Studies 

LECTURER II IN 
FAMILY PLANNING 
AND PSYCHO- 
SEXUAL 
COUNSELLING 

Ref Cfi/366 

Candidates will be ex- 
pected to have at leaat the 
following qualifications: 
SRN, RNT/clInioel 

Tanohar, Family Planning 
Certificate. 


pas 

iTEGHNT 


Clinical ax parle noa In 
the rialds of family plan- 
ning and/or psycho-sexual 
counselling will be a 
necessary prerequisite for 
this post. 

LECTURER II / 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN DRUG AND 
ALCOHOL 
DEPENDENCY 
NUR8ING STUDIES 

<8 *» r d TOFT 0 

Clinical experience In 
tha field of drugs and/or 
alcohol dependency nuralng 
will ba a necessary pre- 
requisite for thla poet and 
candidates will ba expected 
to have at least the rollow- 

£12.532 (bar) £13.443. 

The pogaeeaton of e de- 


Liverpool Polytechnic 

Llverpou^Ran^'fr^Sol, 
Merseyside lii lip 

LECTURER II 
SOCIOLOGY 

. Applications are Invited 

g r ,y^'p u l r sr r ‘!! 

SSSStifS- imaTen (n V *de* 

viance, criminology snd *c. 
clal theory. 

Re-advertisement - pre- 
vious epplioents will sulo. 
maticalfy ba considered. 

Further details end in. 
plication forms svsllibli 
from ( 8 AE) and rsturgebli 
to the Principal by 3d 0e- 


The City council Is u 
equal opportunity an< 
ployer ana welcomes ip- 
plications Irrespective si 
race, sex, mefltsl sistue or 
dlaablltty. 


Scholarships 
& Studentships 


Lincoln College 
OVERSEAS 
GRADUATE 

entrance 

SCHOLARSHIPS 


tno poHsession oi a ae- „ ... ■ 

gree and/or reaesrch .ax- The College i Is offering 

parlance ind ^experience of Ornduete Entrance l" 1 ' 

teaching In Further/Hlgher Inrsjilps fey 1 "jrBJ 


teach ing In Further/Higher 
Eduaetion would be a dis- 
tinct advantage for either 
poet. 

For further, particulars 
end application Torm (re- 
* urn able by 6 January 
1984) send a self-eddres- 
sed envelope marked with 
15a appropriate reference 


BrHUUaiDD sew— e ~ 

varsity autsIde thB 
Kingdom and the Bu 
Community. Cea 


fdTthV'U; 

,h «/4 


uaimnuiMv/ ■ j « hlill 

should nave attained ! nii» 

standard «» i h ?'l *31 to 
work end be Intending « 
embark a oourye of " 
search at Oxford Univ*r* 


- number to the Secretary. 
W! nch JP".* BP Polytechnic, 

ft 15 efci?*"' 


» r Jn j .i«‘4T 

The stipend of. the profBs- 
, aor. le at present £19,880 
• ;per;- annum. •..•••- 

I 1 '- ' . .•• ••• 




HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 

Re^adverifsement 

DepartfnentofManagement&Admlnlrtrativo 

Lecturer 11/Senior 
Lecturer in 
Manage>ment& 
Administrative Studies 

' ' -Tv#o yhair fbced term ApA ^91 A >' i-I- v- . • . . 

■ ; '^d^arlmerittetooi^ , 


* . Ci r-i'X C 

A: 


Newcastle upon Tyne 
Polytechnic 
, Faculty of ProfesBional 
Studies 

Criminal Juetlca and Law 
Bnrbrcament 

PRINCIPAL 

LECTURER 

Ref No A56/83 

Applications ere Invited 
i-r • Principal Lectureship 
to develop and lead a prog- 
rahima of jcrlmlnal Justice 
end Lew Enforce men t, 'by 
pert time study, 'directed 
to a wide group, of profes- 
• Jflvolved m these 

flrida. The appointee will 
have extensive scope to 
contribute hie or her own 
ideee,- but what is envle- 

yVifh’ IftT p'SASS 

dents, among others, could 

ti prog rasa 

:• qua - *' ' 


X leading to a re* 
igree as a arsdugM 
dent at LIU' 

SSSK? win ~ „ 

S?. r d. , “”fp 

gSVS d W rf/dVn." 

Oxford degree. 

&*F&ai£3t 

tenable. Tor one y«r- |fl 



. ■ I* ..I"- ' recog nixed . that 
candid it tea for tnla poet 
may ni« r variety or beck 
grounds. Thp Pn 


tlonS, practical axperienaei 

BBS 1 ?. TSB&l £"**'** 

' course 


ss^isi 'if® ‘si 

lasophy. • 

Further p *j5SS l *Sj 

eppllcetion ferny 

College, Oxforn, 

SDR. I . 

■ • • University of 

Oxford 

Lincoln College . 

graduate 

-«S3S8» 

orI 8 

SkFStS-ssp: 





nffiTlMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 16.12.83 


Colleges of Further Education 


HONG KONG BAPTIST COLLEGE 


Founded In 1056. Hong Kong Baptist Collage Ib now a publte-funded 
tell tut ion ol higher education offering 3-year full-time post-advanced level 


LflerBlUlOi muaiu BilU l lew niw/. UUBHIB 

Management, Economics, Sacretanal Manai 
CheinstiY, Mathematics, Physics), and Socle 
Qaograpny, History, Social Work, Sociology), 


a, secretarial Management), Science (Biology 
8ocl ® 1 S 61 *" 1 * (CommunlcaiSn. 
:lal Work, Sociology). 


aid complementary studies, and oriented towards a number of career 
goate. It is Intended that graduates from such courses will be 
Mil-balanced In academic achievement, professional competence end 
character development. 

Dm College la developing new courses leading to the award of the 
Bachelor's degree. Built onlhe College's liberal education iradHfona, some 
of these courses win adopt a course structure of combined studies In a 


number ot disciplines or a multl-dlaclpllnaiy structure. The current student 
enrolment la 2,100 and the plan Is to expand to 3,000 by the end of this 
decade. To meet the challenge ol new development the College Is 


Applications are Invited for the following vacant posts tenable In July 1984 
(fists with a * may be filled earlier): 

1. HEAD OF CHINESE LANGUAQE AND LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
‘2, HEAD OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
HEAD OF ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
4. HEAD OF BU8INE8S MANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT 

Die Head of an academic department la responsible to the Dean of the 
Faculty to which the department belongs. The main responsibilities 
besides lecturing are to develop and administer the department concerned 
■o as lo provide to students the type of education which conforms to tha 
education philosophy and goals of the Collage, and to ensure that 
students achieve the academic standards set by the College. 

Senior Lecturer of the following departmente/eubject area 
6. SENIOR LECTURER IN 
ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 

Ittsmatlonel Finance, Foreign Exchange and Ttade, Money and Banking. 

I. SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COMMUNICATION DEPARTMENT 

English Journalism and Feature Writing or Legal Aspects of 
Communication and Media Studies. 

*7. SENIOR LECTURER IN 

HEUQION AND PHIL080PHY PROGRAMME 

Religious Literature and Christian Philosophy. 

’(.SENIOR LECTURER IN 

SECRETARIAL MANAGEMENT DEPARTMENT 

SacMariil Practices, Office Administration and Business Education 
subjects. 

*B. SENIOR LECTURER IN 
BIOLOGY DEPARTMENT 

tafpgy and Botany subjects or physiology subjects. 

j. SENIOR LECTURER IN 
PHYSICS DEPARTMENT 

i*ong basta physics training and preferably further experience In 
Affrfsd Physics and/or Industrial Research. 

HU®** LECTURW 1H • 

ttMRAPHY DEPARTMENT 

RwSiroe* ntf Econofnl ° Geography 01 Physical Geography and Natural 

responsBDlUtteB of a Senior Lecturer are to lecture and engage In 
gy* In the apeclal field for whioh the appointment is made and to 

“ for any administrative work In the Department as delegated 

Qualification for Appointment 
n!Swl. Depa, ! ment and Senior Leoturer: 


Council - Department of Education 

GLASGOW COLLEGE OF BUILDING 
AND PRINTING 

- Re-Advertisement 
Applications are invited for the post of 

SENIOR LECTURER 


BUILDING SURVEYING 

t *ne, holder of the post will be Course Leader to the 
diploma 1 course, and will be expected to play a 
ih iff !??. in developments leading to a degree course 
m-iin P lifi0 * The- post is graded Senior Lecturer A 

■ *«i226-£j i S l 4 11 , ■ 

Y (Bul(rir t,tS 5 ^ ou ^d preferably be members of RICS 


•'STJ 0 m Edition to a broad- professional . record Is 

^.•^x^v/P^vious applications, will be rfe-pqnsidered. 

edn be obtained from; and returned 


*12- SENIOR ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 
(TECHNICAL SERVICES AND SYSTEM8) 

The Senior Assistant Librarian is responsible to the Librarian for the 
g*"H“ ien J of ft B library activities within the Division ol Technical 

O0MC8B and SvalAmx Tha main hmOAiu n .« /-i L A .j ik. jl- 


u «« ii w iiwoijr a cu vines wunm me Division oi Technical 
tS* c SV 8" Syatoms. Tha main funcliona are (a) lo head lha division of 
-S?* Systems and lo ensure the effective provision of 

,, S . !J d, y lalon to thB 6,flH students ol the College; (b) to 

AUIfi mo 1 hrarlan In lha n, a .i . . .. • . 


, l. . xiuaenia or me uonege; (Oi to 

w^Uifn the eSySlon 1 ^ h6 P ,ann,n 0 °f f* 18 development ol these services 

a i? ® hQuW .Mjw to a firet degree plus a protesslonal degree 
a iii h " atroradlted school ot library and Information science; or 
at least eight years ol post-qualification experience in an 
academic library with supervising experience and extensive knowledge In 
cataloguing and classification, madia and serials and automation systems. 

COMPTROLLER 

Is Vic® -President (Administration) and to 
act as tha chief officer of (he College in lha management and control of all 

.Ihe proper. keeping, and 


' ~ ww'iHM lAAiioo. io unsure 

adequate general maintenance on all Collage buildings, properties and 

S rounds end to supervise the Implementation ot tho College s building 

seMMa’tolhB^ilfe'ge 10, T ° owetWB ptopw P I0vteton 05 auxiltary 
Qualification for Appointment 

Candidates should have (a) a professional or academic qualification In 
accountancy or finance at first degree level, preferably with an M.B A; <b) 
at least eight years of professional and administrative experience In a held 
relevant to thfe post; (c) knowledge In admlnVatiatlon, finance, accounting, 
purchases and estates maintenance. Preference would be given to those 
with experience In the administration of a tertiary academic Institution. 

14. DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION TECHNOLOGY UNIT 

To be responsible to the Associate Vice-President (Academic Services). 
To plan, organize, control and co-ordinate the services provided by the 
Education Technology Unit tor teaching and learning purposes To 
promote the use of education technology and Innovative teaching mathods 
among the teaching staff tor the improvement of Ihelr teaching 
effectiveness. 


Qualification for Appointment 

Candidates should have fa) at least a Master degree or equivalent in the 
relevant area; (b) at le&st eight years ot teachlng/admWstrtative 
experience and/or relevant experience at the tertiary level and a proven 
record of effective teaching. Additional training In Education at the 
postgraduate level will be an advantage. 

Salaries 

Senior Lecturer Scale: 

HK$14,6B0 to HKS1B.030 par month by 6 Increments 
Principal Lecturer Scale: 

HKS17.390 to HK$21,610 per month by 5 Increments 
posts (1H6 and (12) would be fined within Ihe range of thB 8an(or 
Lecturer Scare according to the quafflcaUon and experience of successful 
candidates. 

Posts (THU) would be HVed at the entry point of the Senior Lecturer 
Scale, HKS1 4,660 per month. 

Posts (13H14) would be filled at the Principal Lecturer Scale. 


Terms and Conditions of Service 

Appointment will be made on 8uperannuabfe Terms (College contributes 
1 fi% of appointee's safety white appointee subscribes 6% of (he same to 
the Superannuation Fund). Benefits Include long leave (about 3 months 
after every 21 months of service); subsidized housing; medical and denial 
benefits for appointee and family; and where appropriate chlidren'a 
education allowance, taava passages. Overseas appointee may be 
considered for a fixed-term contract of 2 years as needed. Upon Ihe 
completion of 2 years service, a gratuity equal to 28% of basic safety 
earned over the entire contract period will be payable to such an 
appointee. 

Application Procedure 

Application forms and further Information • are obtainable from tha 
Personnel Secretary, Hong Kong Baptist College, 224 Waterloo Road. 
Kowloon, Hong Kong. Completed forme should teach fee Personnel 
Secretary by 20lh January, 1B84. and maik 'Confidential' on lha envelope. 
AH applications will be kept In alrlct confidence. . 

Interviews 

Interviews ol candidates may be held In Hong Kong at the appropriate 
ttma. 


'onlhe envelope. 


School of Teaching A Community Studies 

llkley Campus . Post fief.: TC/0101 

TEMPORARY FULL TIME 
LECTURER II IN NUTRITION 


00D SCIENCE 




We arean Equal wponuniofis emptoyor. 

:,?4<x)) ■ : Taking up ffie challenge 


MITY.CQLLEGE 


Colleges of Higher Kduciition 




Suffolk College 

of Higher and Further 
Education 

Thnc vacancies, effective from 1st May, 1984, 
arise from the impending retirement of ibe 
existing Hcadv. 


HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF ART 
AND DESIGN 

A grade IV Department with potential for growth in the provision 
of a range uf currently approved DATEC National Certificate, 
Diploma and Higher Diploma courses in General An and Design, 
Graphic Design, Illustration, Film and TV Design, Exhibition 
and Scenic Design. 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT OF 
CONSTRUCTION 

A grade IV Department providing an established range of courses 
at craft, technician, and professional levels. 

Salary, both posts: Head of Department Grade IV £14, H8 to 
£15,849 

Application forms and further particulars from tho Principal. 
Suffolk College, Rope Walk, fpswlch IP4 ILT, to whom trey 
should be returned within fourteen days or this advertisement. 
Please enclose a stamped addressed envelope. 

Suffolk G'onury Council 



BLACKWOOD HODGE 
MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

PRINCIPAL/SENIOR 


(2 POSTS) 

Saloiy rartfla £10, 6B3-C 14,744. 

Fixed appolnUrumla lor 1-3 yaws 
nagotiiUa. 

To Join a amali. actlvo Warn providing a 
rang* ol a Hot! cocraoa tar bualnnar 
tnduShy W iWa new Wgtvlechnotagy 
roaManllal Uonogomenl Centre. 
Appknnta should haw apoefakat sldta In 
one of Rnanca, ewnpvtar appfleatow. 
bualnuB aya terra. hifomtaUon 
taotinoiogy or marks! Inp 
8AE lor forth or detail to lha Doan, 
Blackwood Hodge Management Centre, 
Nans Coleqe. Moufton Park, 
Northampton NN2 7AL 
Previous opplkwils will ba rocoraWorad. 

<1ftM4> 



HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


OFFICER -GRIMSBY 

Scale 6 - £8,164-£B,712 

This Is the senior admin] bi relive 
post at trie Coiiega'a Grimsby 
Site and the post holder will ba 
expected to provide effective 
support and organisation tor a 
wkte range of functions which 
may Include course development 
procedures, Btudent admissions 
end assessment, local support 
for 'central' administrative 
functions, preparation of reports, 
etc. 

Apple ante should have relevant 
experience (n a tilgher/fkirihar 
education environment. 

Relocation expenses may be 
payable In appropriate cases. 
Application tonriB and further 
details Irom; 

The Personnel Office, 
Humberside College of Higher 
Education, 

Ingfemlra Avenue, 

Hull HUS 7LU, 

Tel: (0462) 446606. (I639S) . 


Applications 

are Inv 

Ltod for 

tha post of tact: 
xattonal Studies 
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THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT u ^ 


Administration 


Colleges of Technology 


Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

Applicallons are Invited from men and women, preferably 
aged between 35 and 45, lor appointment as HM 
Inspectors with a particular interest In the training of 
teachers with particular reference to: 

(1} the education of children with special educational 
needs in ordinary or special schools; 

S educational disadvantage; 

( multi-racial education. 

HMI Inspect educational Institutions aa part of both 
specialist and general assignments an.d provide advice to 
the Department and throughout the education system. 

.* Applicants should have substantial, recent experience of 
. the Initial training of teachers. Experience mev be 
■' • confined to such work In higher education. In addition, 
knowledge of course design and the management of 
institutions, involvement In in-service training, and recent 
teaching In schools would each be additional 
recommendations. 

Starting salary, with effect from 1st January, 1964, will be 
within the range £15,600-£20,700 (higher In London). 
Relocation expenses of up to £3,000 may be payable. 
Application forms (to be returned as soon as possible and 
not later than 30lh December, 1963) and further 
information may be obtained from Mr E. D. Foster, 
Department of Education and Science, Room 16/17, 
Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, London SE1 7PH, 
telephone 01-928 9222, Extensions 2786 or 2237. Please 
quote 16/83. {te37i) 

- , Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

Applications are Invited from men and women for appointment as 
HM Inspectors of Schools with a specialist Interest In: 


Computer Sclencea/Studies 

English 

Science 



THE GENERAL SYNOD OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AND 

THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

wish to appoint jointly 


Lothian Regional Council "" 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF COMMERCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Head of Department of Management 

Salary: £18,144 

The Department otters a range of postgraduate and post-e™*^. 
courses, together with a programme of short couraea andotoMMhS 

onHuHlaa do narf rtf the rfirilae a! the «i n . . .. 


.... , .dMtoi A cart of the duties of the Head ofDepvtmenMha 

A General Secretary to d,re * * 8 ^ as 


The task of the Board of Education Is to promote end supervise 
on behalf of the General Synod the general education work of 
the Church both In the parishes and within the national 
education system. The National Society works In dose 
association with the Board, but has Its own team of staff, some 
of whom are shared with the Board, under the same General 
Secretary. 

Applications for the post of Joint General Secretary are Invited 
from communicant members of the Church of England, lay or 
ordained. The successful candidate will have knowledge of a 
wide range of educational activity, be accustomed to assist In 
the formulation and presentation of policy and be able to 
motivate and manage the two staff teams. A commitment to the 
Church's Involvement In all aspects of education is also 
essential. 

The post Is graded at Senior Principal level. The starting salary 
will therefore be not less than £1 7,593 per annum (Including the 
London Weighting Allowance of £1 ,250). 

Further details and application form available from: Miss Anne 
E. Holt, Personnel Officer, Church House, Dean's Yard, 
Westminster, London SW1 P 3NZ. Tel: 01 -222 901 1 . Ext. 361 . 
Short listed candidates will be interviewed In London on 7th and 
8 lh February, 1964. 

Closing date for receipt of applications: 6 th January, 1984. 

(14004) 


HMI Inspect educational institutions ae part of both general and 
specialist assignments and provide professional advice to the 
Department and throughout the education system. 
i Those appointed wilt have opportunities to take part with other 
HMI In work rotated to current developments such aB the 
Technical and Vocational Education Initiative, developments In 
examinations and assessment procedures, Improvements in the 
curriculum lor lower attaining pupils, and the follow-up to the 
White Paper on Teaching Quality. 

' Applicants, preferably aged between 35 and 45 , should have a 
wrae Interest in education, good academic qualifications, and 
substantial experience o) teaching Computer Scfences/Studieg, 
English or science In schools, colleges or universities. 
Appropriate experience In Industry, oareers educational 
guidance, In teacher training, or as an LEA officer or adviser 
would be an asset for some of the appointments. Starting salary, 
with effect. bom 1 st January, 1984, will be £15,6(X)- : E20 1 7d0 
(higher In London). Relocation expenses of up to £3,000 may be 
• payable. Application forma (to be returned as soon ae possible 
and not later lhan 3Qlh December, 1883) and further information 
I may be obtained from Mr E. D. Foster, Department of Education 
. and Science, Room 18/17, Elizabeth House,. 39 York Road, 

. London 8E1 7PH, telephone 01-928 9222, Extension 2786 or. 
2237. Please quota 13/83, . • (1B3m 


Department of Education and Science 

HM Inspectors of Schools 

- Apgfcations for appolntrnehi as HM Inspectors ot Schools are 
, invited I(o m men and wanton preferably aged between 35 and 
.. 45, with experience In: the education ol pupils and students with 
' . special educational needs, particularly those arising from: 
"Physical or visual handicap; 

.•motional and behavioural disorders; 

. moderate or oevare teaming difficulties. 

HMI Fnspdot educational Institutions as part of both general and 
specialist assignments and provide professional, advice to the 
Department and throughout the educational system. 

Applicants must have good specialist quallilcatlonB, substantial 
teaohing experience In either specter or ordinary schools and 
colleges, and a broad Interest In the development of general 
2 education tor those with learning difficulties. 

8 tarttng salary, with effect from 1st January, 1984, will be wHhln 
;• t)Wc ra^e - 816,8pO-£a).7pO ^tgrter ln Lcmdop).: Relocation •; 
•\ WW * U p to J».00b rpay be payable. AppMqatfen form? (to l 
be returned as *090 as possible and -hot' latar tttan aoto :■ 
< December; (983) arid further Information may be obtained from . 

• Mr E. D. Foster, department of Education and science, Room " 1 
18/17, Elizabeth House, 39 York Road, London SE 1 7PH; 
.telephone 01-928 922 2 , Extensions 2786 or 2237. Please quote '' 

• 14/83. / . ■ * "• . . •‘.(tea—* 


Bangor 
Normal College 

Principal Dr ^ A. Davies. 

APPOINTMENT OF 
SENIOR 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER/BURSAR 

Application* art Invited 
from eultahtv experienced 
prrions, who are fully 
bilingual, for title senior 
poet at ■ ■alary Bleed, on 
N.J.C. SOB/PO 1 89 .945- 

£12,738. The appointee, ee 
Clark to the Oovarnori. 
will be . the Executive 
Ofllcor of the aovernlni) 
Body having responsibility 
for Finance, Paraonnat and 
Promises. 


Further partlcul — 
application form may be 
obtained Tram Tha Rea- 
Istrar. Y Colon, Normal, 

Ben oor,- Gwynedd. <Tal: 

Bangor 3321811 


particulars and 
I rorm may be 
from Tha Reg- 


Y Coleg Normal 
Bangor 

Prlfathroi Dr. J. A. 
Davies, M.A., B.Sc. 

SWYDDOG 

QWEINYDDOL 

UWCH/BURSAR 


S wahc 
I .wr 
nhroftad 

yi» flwbl 
svvydd 
■elllwyd 
poi (a, 


Fel Clero y Llywodraeth. 
vvyr. byddy Bawl a benodlr 
yn awyddpo Owslthredol 
i r Llywodraatlivvvr ac yn 
gyfrlfol. • am OylUd. Per- 
sonal ac Adalladau. Many- 

KS.'aVKV 

Y Co lea Normal, Bbnaor, 

**wi 


Librarians 


Holidays and 
Accommodation 



■ Get to see me 'real' Australia that • 

■ (ew Australians have ever seen - 1 

I Bill Kings Australia afhe Gt. Aus a 
I Outback. • The Gl. Barrier Reel. I 
| • Exciting 4-Wheel drive expeditions. 1 

I • • intereslmg coach hotet/camping • 
tours. •Aus.Relurn Fares from £582. 1 

; AUSJRAVil ; 

1 7Pj» (0272|2447Ll 


Management Centra. 

Appllcanls should ba appropriately qualified and possssa 8ubtiii*i 
managemani experienca. *■ 

Application forma and further particulars from: 

The Administrative Officer (Personnel) 

Nspler^CoJIeqa of Commerce and Technology 

Edinburgh EH10 SOT 


Overseas 


WESTERN AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOBY 

Senior Lecturer 

Senior Tutor/Lecturer - 

Art and Design History/Theory 

(Two Positions) 

The senior appointee will be responsible for the History and Theory 
Components of the undergraduate and postgraduate programmes In lh« 
8cboo! ol Art and Design. Both appointees wfil be required to teach one 
or more ol: 19th and 20Ui Century Western Art and Design History; 
Australian Studies, Popular Culture; Contemporary Art Theory. AHity to 
teach In other speoiallBt areas will be welcome. An Honours Degree or 
squhralent in Art History Ib essential. A relevant Higher Degree (Ph D. 
preferred) Is required lor the senior appointment. 

8alary Range: 8anlor Lecturer: A$31,3Q0-A$36,5fl5 
Lecturer: A923,304-A$3O,734 
Senior TUtor; A* 20,1 84-AJ23, 100. 

Tenure: With the exception of the Senior Tutor position, these 
appointments are available with tenure. Persons preferring a on* lo 
three year appointment are also Invited to apply. Hall-lime appointment* 
may be considered. 

Intonated persona an Invited to telephone Cheltenham (0JU) 
074349 after 16th December to dlacuae theae positions with m 
Inatitute representative. 

Western Australian Institute el Technology, 
o/o aovommeiit of Woetom Australis, 

110 Strand, London WC2R OAJ. . ('«*> 



GOVERNMENT OF 


a 




Senior 


Technical Instructor 
(Telecommunications) 

attractive salary (free of local tax) 
+allowances 

■ JhS 1 Education Department. of Brunet has an attractive opportunity for an experienced 
.J^W^rtlnBtruotor lrj telecommunications at one of the country's - mala technical 
• colleges. The successful candidate will ba responsible for teaching talecommunicat tons 
■ 1 t iT P t 8 and Com P ut «ra UP toT 6 level for City and Guilds 270/271 Telecommunications 
. :;teQhniclBn« poursss arid will also assist In the development of new computer courses. 

^°V ld r^e at least five years' teaching/] industrial experience end possess sn 
akin to 0 ,o Ctronlc 8 wtth a computer specialisation, together with a recog- 

. niaed teaching qualification. Experience of teaching TEC courses would be en advantage- 

■ ‘ -■ ■ 7 - ISS 1 * H PP°l n! to®ht will be on a three year renewable contract basis. 

' S*** «l«ry whit* ranges from £7427 to £12.334 per 

-annum, the excellent range of benefits Includes 

- *, ani 2 u , fl 1 b ? l ) U8 equivalents one month’s salary (tax free) • 


visit P^aste^ery^ 

nu§uafe? ?l ? anfl0 as * t N6varnberl883 Is £1-B$3.191, bqt the rate of exchange 

^hanatq which enjoys close ties with Britain and countries 
has a reco/d of stable, liberal government. English 
Predominantly, Malpy pnd Chinese, have a reputfltlori for 
We8t °°««of Borneo, feeing the South China Sea. the 
fh expandlnq economy with an attractive tropical location. . 

,o: The Bru -' C0 ' n "" fl ' 

gQ^ln'g date for eppllcdtJohs: l3t^ Jttf uary 1984. r ’ 
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Overseas continued 


Glppalind Inalltule of Advanced Education 

AUSTRALIA 

DIRECTOR 


The Council invites applicallons for the position of 
Director ol the Glppsland Institute of Advanced 
Education. 

The Glppsland Institute of Advanced Education was 
established in 1968, and currently has an enrolment of 


Tha campus Is located at Churchill In the Latrobe Valley. 
The Institute maintains a strong and continuing 
relationship with regional Industries, educational bodlM 
and commerce. 

The Director is the Chief Executive Officer of the Institute 
and Is responsible to Council for theoverall supervision of 
the Institute. The Director advises Council on academic, 
financial, staffing and administrative policy and Is 
responsible for the Implementation of Council decisions 
through an established administrative and academic 
iliueture. 

Applicants should have distinguished records in tertiary 
education; high level experience in educational 
administration; demonstrated qualities of leadership and 
management ability and a commitment to the philosophy 
and needs of advanced education. 

fl Is expected that the appointee will take up duties by 
mkf-1984. 

The Institute reserves the right to appoint by invitation. 
SALARY: $A55,806. 

Interested pinions should write or telephone Mr. G. T. 
Smart, (051) 220-211, Secretary to Council for relevant 
information before making a formal application. 
Applications dole on 31st January, 19B4. 

Applications should be addressed to: 

Mr. C. L. Hat sell. 

President of Council, g 

(0 1 Glppsland institute of 1 

Advanced Education, 

k Switchback Road, A 

Churchill, Victoria 3842 Australia. 


Research 


Napier College 
■ Lothian Regional 
Council 

RESEARCH 

assistant 

•"•TV on 86.964 - 

5 .SKtjW-K 

«u*j, followtna 



must Hava a 



SMS*. 4r, : 


^ .Thamea 


Durham University 
SENIOR RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN 
BYNCHROTRON 
RADIATION 
RESEARCH 

Applications are tnvitact 
Tor tha poat of Senior Re- 
search Assistant tenable In 
tha Phyeles Deportment for 
two years from eerly IBS*. 
Tha suflooseful applicant 
Will work, under tha_SU- 
pervtsion of Dr. B. X. Tan- 
ner, on an S.E.R.C. sup- 

S Dreed project to develop 
-ray dtffrectlon teehnl- 

R ues for the . character I so- 
on of streina In .III-V 
aemlaanductora. Part of 
the work will be aerrled 
out on the Synchrotron 
Redletlon Source et Deree- 
bury Laboratory. 

Initial _ salary in the 
ranne 87 ,630-88 ,530 on 
National Range 1A plue 
superannuation. 

Applications (3 copies) 
naming three referees 
should be sent by 1 Janu- 
ary 1984 to the Registrar, 
Balance Laboratories, 

South Road, Durham DH1 
3LE. from whom furthor 
particulars may bo 

obtained. . M1J 


Manchester 
Polytechnic ■ 

Institute or Advanced Studies 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANTS .. . 

Two posts are svat labia. 
Application* are Invited, from 
people with an Interest in one 
(or .more) of Ute following 


school science 



ters.and a 


*0 January 


Scale 86,193. 


UMIST 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Required for II ft |) on 
° r wot “hra- 
aiya finishing machine. This is 
■"JJ* *ear temporary appoint ■ 

. Bro ® ? nd ralovont 
inoustrlsl experience in elec- 
Ironic and mechanical en. 
glnesrlne, fluid ilynamlca. 
computing and random data 
8 r “ required. Salary 
y/ll ba on tha acela 86,310 - 
610,950 P.e. according to ana 
■ nd ,.«P«TlencB. Letters of 
application, including a full 
c.v. and details of relevant 
experience should be sent to 
Professor M B Deck. Depart- 
rnant or Instrumentation and 
Anamtcol Science, UMIST, 
8B. Manchester M6d 
1 QD, aa soon aa poislbla. 
?7<UCi qUOl ° referenco IAS/ 


PLEASE 
MENT10H THE 

T.H.E.S. 

when 

replying to 
advertisements 


Colleges of Art 


Falmouth School of 
Art 

Cornwall Education 
Committee 

TUTOR LIBRARIAN 

LECTURER II - £7.215 - 
£11.368 

Applications are Invited 
from fully atialiried/Cliar- 
tered Librarians for thla 
post, to be in charge of 
the Library. The person 
appointed will have 
proven management ability 
with some experience or 
the application of new 
technology In Libraries; 
and will provide an Inte- 
grated Information ser- 
vice. responsive to the 
nnods of academic staff 
and students. 

_ Application forma and 
further details are avail- 
able from Tha Registrar. 
Falmouth School of Art. 
woodlane. Falmouth, 

Cornwall TRII 4RA. and 
should be returned to thia 
address by Monday. 16th 
January, 1984. IIS 

6k CHAN OB U.K. art i.oM- 
tloit with stintler one lit 
Lfniv. of Wlvronalu lur L 
yunr. A Ring eslahl I Hhml 
uxcnuniin pruiirnin. Pin., 
sculpture. ilrnwJiiii, 

riMinUulltin nreua coiiel- 
itured. DntullR- I'rof. 
Charles Wlmuior . Art 
flop l . . U.W.-Htiiul. 

Me immo die. Wise. 54751 
U.b.A. HU 


The Edinburgh College of Art 



n[l//ThB Governors invite applications 
j&y for the post of Principal of the College 
v which will become vacant in September, 
1384, at the expiry of the present 
Principal's contract. 

Tha succesful candidate will possess vision 
end the ability to stimulate and lead the 
academic life of the College and will also 
take an active part in its management. 

The College, founded in 1908, is a Scottish 
Central Institution offering degree and 
post-graduate courses in association with 
Heriot-Watt University and the University 
of Edinburgh in Drawing and Painting, 
Design and Crafts, Sculpture, 
Architecture, Landscape, Planning and 
Housing. . 

Further particulars and application forms 
are available from:— 

The Secretary and Treasurer 
EDINBURGH COLLEGE OF ART 
Lauriston Place, Edinburgh EH3 9DF , 
Telephone No. 031-229 9311 (ext 271} 

to whom completed forms should be 
returned by 31st January, 1984. 


Special Book Numbers 

1984 


Feb 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Sept 

Oct 


3 European Studies 

10 Social Administration 

17 Environmental Sciences (I) 

24 American Studies 

9 Education (I) 

16 Maths & Physics (!) 

23 Economics (!) . - 
30 History (I) 

6 Biological Sciences (I) 

27 Sociology (I) 

4 English 

11 Chemistry 

18 Philosophy 

25 Engineering 

1 Law 

8 Psychology (I) . 

28 Education (I) 


5 Economics (I) 

12 Environmental Sciences \ll) 
19 1 Sociology (II), 

26 Maths & Physics (II) 


Nov 


• • History (U) , , . W- i ; . . • 

9 Psychology (H); 

16 Politic?: 

23/BiologtofU Sciences (II) • , ; 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS 

REPRINT 

SERVICE 


Lcvarhulme Report 

A four-page edited version of the 
final report of the programme. 

First published in the THES 27th 
May, 1983. Price 25p. 

Information Technology 

An eight-page report on the latest 
. developments of IT in our 
universities, polytechnics and 
colleges. First published in the 
THES 17th June, 1983. Price 80p. 

Education & Training for 
Employment 

A further report on this very 
important area of education 
examines developments which 
have taken place since last year. 
First published in the THES 1st 
July, 1983. Price 70p. 

All prices include postage and packing within the 
UK, but not hand delivery or Red Star delivery. 

Enquiries about other reprints 
available should be sent to 
. Linda Bartlett at the. address below. 

Telephone: 01-253 3000 


Please send me the following reprints: 

Le verhulme - price 25p each Q 

Information Technology 

-price 80p each □ 

Education & Training for 
Employment- price 70p □ 

a 

Name: 

Address: 1 
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I enclose my cheque/pbstal order (no casli 
please) made payable to Times Newspapers 
■Limited the sum of.:...-;.....;.. 

Signed. 

Please, send this coupon to: 

Frances Goddard 
; v I v The Titnes Supplement 
‘ "J ;■ ; - , Priory Hou^e ., ; 

^ St John^s Lane •' 












